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"THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Cv., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations, It is Edited by Bensamin NS. and J. 
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Exizasern Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding ** No union with 
Staveholders,”’ either in Church or State,as| 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist . 

ean occupy, and as the best means for the de- VOL. 4.---NO. 16 
struction of slavery ; it will, so far as its lim- : 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress | scmsesmccecamaim 
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pei ge anti-slavery cause—exhibit the pee | cess of these factories in Tennessee disproves 
wrgtuenegcaetalem andy team te opin Be by many thet same 
activity of every true Jover of Freedom. In! ee Pentrasergp a — a — “a 

ve . "with advantage where slavery prevails.— 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will ‘The manufacture of blankets is about to be 
sland th tetadenened hesat dominds | reang in Tennessee for the first time, at 

, +4 ° 

of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the | rm 
aivaliiae at tee Dlennion snevement. will 6e | In March last the newspapers stated that 
“what they can to aid in the support of the | there were 32 cotton factories in operation 
paper, by extending its circulation, You jand in process of construction in Georgia, in 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- | Wied: SOSERESS era invested, ' Piva te 
¢ that is published in your midst. ‘The to 20,000 bales of cotton were consumed last 
gle ie printed on an imperial sheet, and 3°" and the amount of manofactured goods 

subseribers may take their choice of the fol- | “") _— value to $1.500,000. 

lowing rom the most reliable source we learn 
that there are ebove thirty tobacco factories 
TERMS. in Richmond, Va., employing from fifty to 
$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 three hundred hands each, all colored, and of 
ths of the subscriber's year. j these about 90 per cent. are slaves, and 10 


If paid before three months of the year has | 


expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25, 





per cent. free colored persons; the latter 
chiefly women. 

A year ago the papers announced that there 
‘eeceipt of the first number, 50 cents will be | gitis, and that another still larger in the same 
~ deducted, making the subscription but $1. | Selghbieelesd was about being erected, 

To any person wishing to examine the cha- During the past two years, as often at least 
wacter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 a8 once in a forinight, we have met with pa- 
months, for 50 cents in advance; to all oth- | ragraphs stating the manufacture of machine- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. ry in the North to be used in the South. 

Or No deviation from these terms. Yesterday we republished an item, cut 

i from one of our exchanges, stating that a 

Q<7- We occasionally send numbers to! company of Stockholders residing in Ken- 
those who are not subscribers, bat who arejtucky, Indiana, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
believed to be interested in the dissemination | Mississippi, have organized themse}lves for 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they | the purpose of manufacturing cotton, at Can- 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their | nelton, about 120 miles helow Louisville.— 


influence to extend its circulation among their ‘The capital stock of the Company is half a 
friends, million, of which $200,000 will now be put 
Kr Communications intended for inser- | to use, and 10,000 spindles will be started. 
tion to be addressed tothe Editors. All oth-| These are a few of the facts gathered by 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnany. 2¢cident, indicating the rapidly spreading 
| policy of manufacturing at the South, and 

= | exhibiting its practicability there. 
From the Philadelphia Daily Republic. We subjoin the opinions of two men who 
; have given the greatest degree of attention to 
Manufactures at the South---the Tariff. | the general subject, and are, as they are re- 
is | ceived to he, most competent to speak of it. 
The advocates of a protective or inciden-| Henry Clay, at Raleigh, N. C., in the 
tally protective system of duties upon foreign , SPring of 1845, said: 
anufactures, put it upon the ground of de-) It cannot be questioned that the chief 
fending the labor of our own people against , Cause of the reduced price of cotton is the 
the destructive competition of the “ pauper , excess Cf production, The price of it would 
Jaborers of Europe.” The workingmen of rise if less of }* were produced, by diverting 
Kucope, they say, are compelled by their ne- a portion of the labor employed in ils eultiva- 
cessities to sell their industry to the capital- , tion (slave labor necessarily.) to some other 
ist at a rate so low that the product comes | branch of industry. * * * ‘The day will 
into our market at a price so reduced, that ' come, and #s not distant, when the South will 
the cost of the foreign article to the purcha- | feel an imperative necessity voluntarily, to 
eer here must be increased by custom house | make such a diversion of a portion of its la- 
duties, or our own manufactures will be bor. Considering the vast water power and 
deiven from employment, or compelled to | other facilities of marufacturing now wast- 
accept wa reduced to nearly tke ing and unemployed at the South, and its 
starving point. Assuming the truth of this | possession at home of the raw material, I be- 
statement, and conceding the obligation of | lieve the day will come when the cotton region 
protecting our honest free industry from a | will be the greatest MANUFACTURING REGION 
rivalry so fearful, and a fate ao deplorable, OF COTTON IN TRE WoRLD.” 
come from what cause or quarter it may, we| Andrew Stewart, Ksq.. of Pennsylvania, 
ask attention toa few facts and reflections | the highest authority in the country upon all 
which bear with none the less force upon | practical matters in the manufacturing poli- 
the same subject, because they are not gen- | Cy, ina letter addressed to Mr. Summers, 
erally perceived and acknowledged. | published during the campaign of 1844, says, 
By the census of 1840, it appears that speaking of Virginia : 
more than | Has she not all the prolific sources of 
QOne-fifth of all the cotton factories, | wealth which Pennsylvania and other States 
One-fourth of all the metal and castings an- are now so successfully developing? Have 
noally manufactured, you not the same chain of mountains, con- 














One-third of all the forges, bloomeries, and | taining in its bosom the same rich beds of | P 


celting wie, - ‘mineral wealth, of ore and coal, the same 
One-sixth of all the bar and rolled iron annu- | water powers, and all other natural facilities ? 
ally produced, | But superadded to all these, has she not the 


One-fourth of all the persons employed in transcendent and overpowering advantage of 
the manufacture of iron, including mining anor witnour waces. * * * Let, 
operations, and ; then, those Southern disunionists avail them- 

One-fifth, of all the capital employed in manu- | selves of their great and decided advantages 
factures of every kind in the Union, in the possession of the staple article and 

were found in the slave States! Recollect- | ch labor, enabling them not only to 
ing that the same States have but one-third | compete successfully with their brethren al the 
of the free population of the Nation, itis a | North, but even to triamph in a foreign mar- 
matter worthy of attention that they had, | ket, over the serfs of Russia and the paupers 
eight years ago, so nearly reached their fair | of Great Britain.” 

proportion of the manufacturing interest of | Now, then, we have seen the facts which 

a tah ee ° | demonstrate our point, and authorities which 

1044 Sind he fell of the 17th February, | are good against a world of prejadice and un- 

» we Aa” ollowing : instructed opinion. Henry Clay is not like- 
“* The Courier and Enquirer says there are | ly to blunder on the point which has been 
now fifteen cotton mills in South Carolina, | the study of his life, and Stewart has a per- 
all of which have been established within | sonal and practical acquai with it, en- 
the fast ten years, and it is stated on goud | hanced by no ordinary amount of investiga- 
authority, that notwithstanding the last five | tion, pursued for scientific and political put- 
years of that time, during which business of | poses. And the statistics adduced reduce the 
all kinds was seriously embarrassed, there | matter to a certainty, 









has heen ro failure in any one of these es- 
tablishments to produce fair returns for capi- 
tal invested, when the business was properly 
to. The manufacturing system at 
the South is even better adapted to be per- 
manent and uniformly safe than at the North. 
Experience shows that it is less injuriously 
affeeted by commercial revulsions: for in 
1837, and the succeeding period of general 
disaster, although many of the largest and 
finest establishments at the North were sold 
the hammer at immense sacrifices, it 
ie stated in the South Carolina Temperance 
Advocate, that out of 25 cotton factories in 
North Carolina, 15 in South Carolina, and 
19 in Georgia, (59] from the best informa- 
tion, only two have changed hands, and one 
“ them was -_ ing nag ep of its ori- 
ginal cost. In nia, both the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, it is said that nota single fac- 
tory was closed, or put under the necessity 
of running short time.” 


The Philadelphia Spirit of the Ti f 
November, 1845, hee the follow tog Avsans , 
«There are 8 a Tennessee , 

i aoe fifty cotton factories in Topaneees, 

consume annually about ten th d 
bales = oo There are basins athore osm 
P spinning and weaving both cotton 

- as peed Jeans, Osnabergs, Linseys. Ker- 
seys and bed-ticking, are made at Lebanon, 
Shelbyville, Franklin, a inchester. At 
Lebanon one hundred hands are employed in 
of the coarser kind of cotton 
and woollen clothing. One half of 
these hands are ves, of course, and 
they are said to be expert in every depart- 
ment. The goods manufactured are disposed 
of at home and in the Sonth Western Seaton. 
The Nashville Orthopolitan, from which we 
Joarn most of these faets, considers the suc- 





Manufactures are practical, safe and suc- 
cesstul in the South. Slave labor can be and 
is employed in them, and—that labor is cheap- 
er than the labor of the free white man, cheap- 
er than the pauper labor of Great Britain—it, 
is labor witnour wages. Let us see: 

A slave can be fed and clothed for thirty 
dollars a year: (Doctor Brisbane says it can 
be done well in South Carolina for twenty- 


ust Here is a competition preparing to d 
pute the market of the world with, sot ofily 
the free laborer of the North, but with ‘the 
paupers of Kuropé. » & competition ag 
which no tariff can protect us at home. 

Duties imposed on foreign imports can 
their price in our market, 80 a8 to efiable 
capitalists to give fair wages to the Aime 
workmen; but how shall we guard ourse 
against the under-working of the home 
tem that pays no wages; whére fot only 
labor but the laborer is purchased in the o 
ket by the employer and owner? 

Our workmen need to know their positi 
their relations to Slavery, that they may 
dress themselves to their duty while the 
ean be averted, ‘They ought to know 
the work they live by is about being d 
withoat their help, for less, far less than 
teen cents per diem, The power is ye 
their hands, the danger is theirs, and 
them ihe responsibility 
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the higher motives of patriotism wan. 
ity. If the Democracy plays the tyram and 

the tyrant’s ally now, if it aids in the enslave- 
ment of others, soon it must receive into its 
own bosom the bitterness which it wantonly 

or thoughtlessly inflicts upon others, ‘The 
laws of nature will avenge the injuries of la- 
bor. The independent voters of the North 
who maintain the oppressor in power, some- 
times tell us that the slaves are best off as 

they are, but will they be pleased to consider 

whether ‘Ary are prepared to meet in the mar- 

ket the rivalry of labor without wages? ‘To 
say nothing of its crime and cruelty, it is a 

sad mistake to hate either, the pauper or the 
slave who is compelled to work under vou. 

It is not he but his unrewarded toil that is 

destroying you—not he, but his oppressor 

that is your enemy. Whether it be in pride 

of caste, or devotion to party, or in ignorance 

or indifference to the right—no matter—by 

lending your aid to the oppressor of the poor, 

you are degrading not them only, but labor 

itself, which has no color. Nothing can save 

you but yourselves. Jf you refuse, Provi- 

dence * will Jaugh at your calamity and mock 

when your fear cometh,”” and who shall say 

that justice has missed her mark when the 

oppressor perishes ! 


Lynn Pioneer and Practical Christian. 


Friend George Bradburn, of the Pioneer, 
responds to our late hit at him for throwing 
one of the Nos. of this poor little paper under 
his table, as follows: 
“Tne Practica Curistian, if it had 
eyes, might see * that lie” in the expression 
we designated as inducing us to throw one 
of its papers under our table. We have 
since, it having been sume how repeatedly 
thrust on our observation, read the whole ar- 
ticle, and find it fol of lies, pe gh we of 
them are ombotiag inthe, si ensi 
expression we befure quoted, "ih very easy | 
to say, of the Constitution, “it is a pro- 
slavery compact :’’ just as easy and just as 
impudent, as it is to say, as thousands have 
said, that “the New Testament sanctions 
slavery.” And does the Practical Christian 
believe that our denunciation of the latter as- 
sertion is a lie—and we have often, and we 
dare say, with no little * contemptuous im- 
i Xu d d it—* betray” an 
“apprehension that after all it is a /ru/h, rath- 
er than a Jie 2” 
The living article in question has now 
come to us on @ special slip, with the re- 
uest, that we would insert it in the Pioneer. 
erhaps we will comply with that request; 
for we are disposed to give even error an 
* open field and fair play,” in the columns 
of our paper. 

The above was written some weeks ago, 
but got left out. Though late, we have let 
it go in, for we have too much respect for 
the Practical Christian to withhold all res- 
ponse to its appeal. Adin Ballou 1s a strong 
man, and a goud one; which we say, to pre» 
vent any misconstruction, not by him, but 
by others knowing neither of us, of ** the 
plain language’? we have employed in 
“snapping out” at this perpetoal belaboring 
of certain notions we chance to entertain, in 
common with men as learned in the law as 
we know Adin to be in the gospel.” 





We can afford to be pretty good natured 
in this case. For we are sure we are in the 
right, or, at any rate, that we sincerely de- 
sire to be set right. We have no interest, 
per se, that we are aware of, in maintaining 
that the Constitution is a pro-slavery com- 
pact, or that it is any-thing but what it real- 
ly is. On the other hand, we should be 
much gratified to know that it was meant to 
be an Anti-Slavery i strument, and has only 
been A. A he 





seven.) The interest on his price 
to thirty dollars more—sixty dollars a year, 
or sixteen and a half cents a day. is his cost 
to his master. Double this if you please, to 
meet the cost of supporting the infants and 
infirm, and you have labor at thirty cents per 
diem, prime cost. When the slave dies the 
capital invested is not lost; they double their 
number once in twenty years, and not only 
replace them with the children chattels 
which they leave behind, but go far to repay 
the whole expense of their own maintenance 
besides. 

Mr. Stewart is right, it is labor without 
wages, or nearly so. 

It is trne that slaves are inferior laborers 


ise in by a. suc- 

cessful fraud on the people. But no man’s 
mere say 80, however positively or frequent- 
ly reiterated, will make it an Anti-Slavery 
onstitution. And it would be of no use 
for us to say amen to the most learned man 
in the world, who should pronounce it to be 
so, if our own common sense said the contra- 


‘A We are not totally ignorant of the ingen- 
ions juris-pradentia!, philological and gram- 
matical arguments ased to demonstrate that 
the Federal Constitation is purely Anti- 
Slavery. And we grant that if the docu- 
ment had been taken from some vault in one 
of the Egyptian Pyramids, as having been 





where, without motive, interest or any feel- 
ing of daty, they must be left to their disere- 
tion and cannot be overseen, as in small farm- 
ing or any other solitary occupations, but 
whereever they can be worked in gangs. and 
superintended as in the cotton field, the forge, 
furnace and large cotton and woollen factories, 
compulsion can be easily made to supply the 
place of zeal and interest—at the !oom hun- 
dreds can be watched by a single man, as our 
own factory children now are; their work 
can be inspected both in quality and quanti- 
ty, and the lash applied to secure their indus- 
try and bring out their skill. 

Now what shall we say to the prospect 
which this view of the subject opens before 





the C ion of an ancient and unknown 
people, those arguments would be quite con- 
elusive. ‘There is no doubt that the Consti- 
tution ought to have been Anti-Slavery to 
agree either with natural justice or the ma- 
jor part of itself. But is it sot? Was it 
meant to be so by its formers, or by its adop- | 
ters, or by its early expounderst Have its. 
authorized expounders ever so interpreted ii? 
Is it either the judgment or the will of the 
American people to regard it as such 1—~ 
Grant that it can be so construed and inter- 
preted, without absolutely violating the laws | 
of language, or the principles of the common 

law, does that make it really Anti-Slavery? 








It only demonstrates that if the 
be made willing to accept and act under it 
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is new construction, it will possibby an- 
+ putyose witht alteration, This 
serve a political turn, to ebeat our 
itotional idylators into Anti Slavery 
1 interrupting their worship, or distur- 
their selfcomplatdney. But we have 
h in such cheating, and no respect for 
rsions in individaasls or nations which 
render their subjects honest enoagh 
98 thee have been in the wrong, 
people of the United States, in enter- 
to the Federal Compact, all understood 
stlves to covenant, that during the eon- 
nee of Slavery in any of uve Statesy the 
al goversiment should respect, protect, 
nd that institution within such 
s. This hus always been the under- 
ing of the vast majority of the people. 
| : san Anti-Bjavery agitation has 


° 


ame a désideratum with some 

ty men could be consistent Anti- 
ery. ieians. Ingenuity has discov- 
the) Constitution can be construed 
first principles of the Common lew, 
and without a’ grammatital violation of its 
language, though in utter disregatd of the 
known intentions and covenant understanding 
of its formers and adopters. Well, if a ma- 
jority of the people can he converted to Anti- 
Slavery, what then? Why they eve going 
to decree the abolition of slavery throdghout 
the Republic, and proclaim to the worl that 
they do so in obedience to the Old Consti- 
tution, which by some hodus-podus, was 
fraudulently made to connive at slavery for 
the first seventy or eighty years of its exis- 
tence, 

When the people become sufficiently An- 
ti-Slavery to construe the Constitution in 
this way, we immagine they will be sufficient- 
ly so to take a new one, the first article of 
which should contain a manful acknowledg- 
ment of the national sin in this’ matter. 

Is there any doubt in our friénd Bradburn’s 
mind, that all ec ts and fp isory obli- 
gations should be taken to mean what the 

i derstood them to mean at the 
time they were made? Or is it right to'take 
a bond, years after date, and play the law- 
er upon it by giving it an ingenious construc- 
tion, contrary to the well knowa understan- 
ding of the parties at the time it was entered 
into? Is it on this point that friend George 
and ourself must differ? He alludes to thé 
New Testament. Let him convince us it 
was the intention of Jesus Christ to teach 
that Slavery was right, and we would not 
give a straw forall the constructions and ex- 
planations of Scripture language which should 
make it appear "hs: he taught Anti-Slavery. 
Suppose a party should rise up ina Calvin- 
istic ,Chareh, and denying the doctrine of 
endless punishment, should undertake to 
make it appear that the old creed was to all 
intents and purposes Universalist. And sup- 
pose they ‘should be ingenious enough to de- 
monstrate that the words * éverlasting pee: 

all other seemingly ati- 
Universalist clauses in the creed ought to be, 
and could be philologically and grammati- 
cally construed so as to agree with Univer- 
salism ; and suppose a majority should final- 
ly vote the creed to be a genuine Universa- 
list confession of faith; would all that make 
itso? Or would there be any honor in such 
lvistification, even if the majority could take 
‘with them meeting-houses, church plate, and 
all the congregation, who cared more for an 
old pew than for principle? ‘Tell us what 
you think of this, friend George, and let us 
not get out of patience with each other on 
such a subject.— Practical Christian, 








THE LAW OF DEBT. 


A late number of the Philadelphia Repub- 
lie, speaking of the existing laws for the col- 
lection of debts, says :— 

Debt has long been treated asa crime of 
one of the parties to the offence, and punish- 
ed in him with loss of land and goods and 
forfeiture ot personal liberty, with all the con- 
sequent suffering to his dependencies. ‘This 
barbarism is passing away. It was not ba- 
sed upon any principle of trade, and could 
not promote any of its interests. 

The imprisonment of the debtor and the 
starvation of his wife and children, are now 
perceived to be more than just protection to 
the creditor, and severer punishment than 
misfortune and i should incur. To’ 
strip 2 man of all the means and comforts of 
life for debt simply, is to confound mistake 
and misfortune with crime, and to punish ci- 
vil injuries as if they were criminal offences. 
The nearer we can come to converting legal 
debts into debts of honor the greater security 
will be given to credit. Law remedies avail 
but little against roguery, and there is the 
less reason for retaining their barbarities a- 
gainst honest men. Opinion would give us 

better go t than traint has ever 
jet afforded. 


027° The following is from the Baltimore 








NEGROES WANTED. 

Persons having SLAVES to sell will here- 
after find us located at the extensive estab- 
lishment formerly owned by Hope H. Slat- 
ter. We have purchased his entire posses- 
sions on Pratt streets, No. 244, at which 
place all who have slaves fo sell will be sure 
to get the highest price, when the negroes 
are young and likely. The place is now open 
to receiye on woakD negroes which are for 
sale, at 25 cents a day. All communications 
will meet prompt attention. 

B. M. & W. L. CAMPBELL. 

Having retired from the business, 1 would 
cheerfully recommend my friends and custom- 
ers.io call at my old establishment to obtain 
the highest price for their slaves. 

HOPE H. SLATTER. 

(47> The whigs of course rejoice, but in 
general | moderately ; for they do not feel 
that Gen. Taylor is entirely “bone of their 
bone and flesh of their ” And they can- 
not forget the great disappointment and dis- 





people can. sster whieh followed swiftly on the sweep- 


ing triumph of 1840.—N. Y. Tribune. 


| The Petition: of Nelson, Milley, and 
others to Zachary Taylor. 





ted in Louisiana, the following petition, or 
one tike it, would have been handed in long 


Sin :—We are obliged to call you master, 
beeause you bought our bodies with your mo- 
ney; but we never supposed that when you 


day, any person would ever. be found on eanh 
5° impudent as to pretend that you are oppos- 
ed to the extension of slavery. 

Vet we have heard that you ate now a can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United States, 
and that there are peaple ata long distance 
off from where we live and work, who say 
that you are a friend of freedom, and who 
urge your claims to the confidence of the lo- 
vers of freedem on that account! 

FF this be tue, we reepettfully desire to 
know wh¥ yon ever bought asat all? Nay, 
tore, Why You now, day after day, keep us 
in bondage against our will? If you love 
freedom, why, instead of putting us to work 
against our desire and without wages, after 
you had bought us, did you mot follow the 
example of one John G. Palfrey, of whom 
we have heard, who loved freedom, by mak- 


of Louisiana, who came to him as property, 





go from hin as free men !~ 

Yet they do say hereabouts that the very 
same sort of people in old Massachusetis, 
who praise you asa lover of freedom for 
What you do, denounce mim as no lover of 
freedom for what he has done! Can this be? 
{fs it possible that they are willing to trust 
you with power, and are not willing to trust 
nim? 

Again, we hiombly request. that, if you 
wifl not grant us our natural right to freedim, 
atleast you will show yourself so far opposed 
to the eXtension of slavery as not to make 
glaves of the children” whom we may Sear 
Hereafter. They tell us you will not vetoa bill 
in Congress to prevent the extension of sla- 
very! Why will you persist, at home, in 
potting a veto on the bill of God Almighty, 


Master ‘Taylor, we teat very tmuch that 
you ate playing the part of a hypocrite, and 
that your friends in the North are acting like 
traitors to freedom. If the people Whoni’ you 
are conspiring to deceive could only see us 
here as Wé are, they would not bé so foolish 
as to imagine that the freedom of their terri- 
tory can be secore with a man who tolerates 
no sort of freedom on his own farm. 

We shall do what you ¢ommand so long 
as we cannot help ourselves, but nt a minute 
longer. ow you cannet suppose we do 
not feel the full ¢ 


else tell your white slaves in the North not 
to lie. 
We are your unwillidy slaves, 


Mason do Peggy do 
Willis do Peldea do 
Randal! do Rachel do 
Carson do Caroline do 
Tom do Lucinda do 
Charles do Wirma do 
Barnard do Little Ann = do 
Paul do ane do 
Sansford do Sally do 
Mansfield do Gracia do 
Harry Oden do Louisa dé 
Harry Horley do Big Jane do 
Carter do Maria do 
Ben do Mira do 
Wood do Sally do 
Dick do Henrietta do 
Anthony do Charlotte do 
Jacob do Harletta do 

amby do Clarissa do 

im do Emeline do 
Gabriel do Cherry do 
Armstead do Pegey do 
George do Maitha do 
Wilson do Letitia do 
Shellod do 


tha do 
Lisle herr) do 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL: 


In a discussion in the British Parliament 
on the subject of slavery, connected with the 
West India question— 

Sir R. Ingles said: As the state of élave- 
ry was recognized by the Book of God, 
would not he a party to afy proposition for 
declaring it to be unlawful.” 

In referring to this, Alexander Campbell, 
the old champion of slavery, says: ** It seems 
that the Brithsh Parliament is falling into our 
heresy on the subject of slavery, as it is call- 
ed. Our views have been very exactly pro- 
pounded in the midst of that — body, 
and by one of its most learned and dignified 
members, and with a conviction and power 
that I did not expect.” 

Here, then, we see exactly where Alexan- 
der Campbell stands. His precise sentinents 
are, that the state of slavery ts recognized by 
the Book of Gud—that that state is lawful.— 
What need of further evidence have we, that 
he is altogether pro-slavery? — Ohio Free 
Press. 


Liile Tom do 


Traovare Baswine wx Onto.—-It is onder- 
stood to be the intention of the Democrats in 
Ohio to install Weller as Governor, in conse- 
quence of an itlegality which they assert ex- 
iste in the élection of Ford. Tt appears coe 

resent Constitution, it is necessa 
Cate aan of Cincianati, Cleveland, and 
Columbus should ter their voters previ- 
ous to the election. is clause of the Con- 
sutotion was not complied with,and Weller's 
friends contend that all’ the votes of those ci- 
ties are consequently void, and that Ford is 


is 80, there may be some queer duings in O- 
hio yet. 





Were it not that free speech is not permit- | 


ago. We eopy from the Boston Republican. ' 


paid for us, and had the deed, transferring us | 
as property to you, recorded in the face of. 


ing some of our fellow laborers of this State | 


who Created all freé and equal, before any, | 
législation took place among men, Whatever? | 





Nelson his >< mark. Milley her % mark | 


legally in a considerable minority. If this) don, a member 


_ a te : 
; ~ From the Chronotype. 
The Captain General of Cuba. 


—y, / 
They have a quick way of making mone 

hie the city where pt de Sraketeador . N. 

P. ‘gat, laid the foundation of his fortane as 

Am » Consul. Not only do they coin 
| Alricans into money bythe direct slave trade, 
but wy tulake money out of the costly effort 
of the British to abolish that trade, O'Don- 
| nell, the Captain General, has long been. fa- 
mouster his tricks of this sort... The last Re- 
port of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
| Society gives the following account of some 
_ of his proceedings: : 


| “The number of slaves értiancipated by 





tie Mixed Commission Court established at 
Havanna, amounts to upwards of 11,000.— 
These have been hired out by sift@essive 
| tain generals, for periods of five years, to va- 
nous parties off the islands by which enor- 
; mous sums Nave been realized: conve- 
quence of atrengentents made several years 
‘since between this country and Spain, it was 
agreed that on the expitation of the then’ ex- 
istiny contracts, they were to be put in com- 
plete possession of their freedom. So 
as General Valdez was ist office, this arrange- 
| ment was earried into effeet. [low far hie 
suecessor acts up to it may be seen from’the 
| following fact. Mr. Consul Crawford) in a 
letter to Rarl Aberdeén, dated’ Havana, June 
10, 1846, says:—* The re-selling of the eman- 
cipados which has been going on: for sonia 
| time past, under the direction and sanction of 
the captain general, is the public topic’ of 
the Gas © has 


conversation here, ; 
| been provided with lamplightera, to’thée num- 
lierot fifty orimore, for five. the 
| price is siaied at five ounces’ 8) 
‘each. Her eae ~~ Queen-Motlier is the 

sringipal shareholder of this company, repre- 
j codaad tiere by Colonel Don Avitodio. Parejo, 
, who is one of the directors, Itis said that 
_ opwards of 5,000 of those unfortunate wretch- 
| 63 have been resold at! rates from five to sine 
/ ounces, by which upwards of 600,000! 
‘has been made in the Gtv¥ernmetit ie, 


diie-sixth of which was divided amongst the 
| underlings, from the Colomal Secretary down- 
| ward; besides which, provision’ has been 
| made for Mrs. O'Donnell (now Countess of 
| Euceaga), by progeegt<. 400 emancipados 
| to the Marquis de laa Delicias, ¢hief- of 
| the Mixed Court, and one, if not’ the 
slave holder in jhis island, for her accoiitit, 
| so that she may derive an incotie, inder the 
| Marquis’s management, of 4,600 dollats per 

month. J have not,’ says the Consul, *the 
| smallest doubt as to the truth of the whole 
, of these statements; the first, as to the lamp- 
| lighters, | know to be trae.’ Better, far bet 
‘ter would it have been for these emandipados 
! never to have been’ liberated by the Mixed 
| Commission Court; for it isadmitted’, on all 
j hands, thatyof allthe servile popiiation in 
| Cuba, they are thé most cruelly treated.” 


| MORE VICTIMS. 

| By the burning of the large Cotton Facto- 
‘ry on the corner of Jane ard’ Washington 
streets on Friday night, seventy young fe- 
| males have been thrown upon the cruel mer- 
cies of an over-supplied labor market. The 
daily toil of these poor girls was barely suffi- 
cient to give them the actual necessaries of 
| fife, and now, when this only avenue to dai- 
| ly bread is shut against them, what must be 
their fate! They most enter the arena ot 
deadly competition agaitist their sisters who 








xtent of your inconsittency | make shirts for four cents, or the cap makers 
every time your overseer flourishes his eat- | at twenty-five cents per dozen, or the vest 
o-nine-tails over-oir backs. 1n, short, and 1o | makers at fifi¢en ‘cents per vest, of the book 
sum up the matter, either make us free, or | folder at two dollars’ per werk. ‘They must 


even offer to enslave themselves for less than 
such pittances, and should they be fortunate 
enong!t to displace their sisters, they in torn 
must beat the market, offering their life's 
blood for bare bread, or their virtue and chia- 
| racter forever fur the hume of a harlot. Such 
home they may have for the sacrifice, but 
Jeave to toil for bread they may or may not 
have but at the will of warts of enrployers. 
Such, reader, is the condition of owt fervele 
operatives.— Young America. 
STARVED MIDST PLENTY. 

There never Was a troer saying than that 
of Byron, that trath is stranger than fiction. 
What fictitious tale could be more incredible 
than the fact that a poor widow womat in 
the midst of all the abundance, all the be- 
nevolénce of New York, should die of star- 


vation! ‘The woman we speak of below 

to Long Island, but se my to the y 
Hospital a weék ago, in a very 

condition: Jost before she os doy Ge 
surgéof that her hdsband had ; 
years; that she had subsequently lost 

after friend till all were gone, a ] 
came Ontirely destitute; and that for Hearly 
two weeks before she wad ia Med the 
hospital, she had not tasted foot. 

her's inquest confirmed her statement, Poor 
éreature, in thre nridst of 400,000 peo le, she 
had no friend, ho aequaintance! Ta 

lof luxwry, wealth, waste, ¢he tasted mo food. 
She was but 29 years old. 


Tue Nouta American persists and ¢on- 
tinves to justify the Friends of this city for 


voting for ‘Taylor. It will tn estab- 
lishing the fact that they did #0 ite 
success in sqnarfing the deed W a 
ciples. We to the pr 
secrecy of the ballot is the defence of a 
Quaker who votes for a ¢ and those 
who age ae wonld or agg have 
noisé made about it. There | proverb 
about saving people froar thei fritnds; i 
(Were was coder about saviny preside from 
their defenders, it would apply to’ the case in 
hand. If we were employed in the case we 
would plead a misnomer, deny our clients’ 
idemity, prove an atibt and sue the Penn- 
sylvaniat’ for statder.— Philadelphia Repub- 
hie. 


=e 


Q¢7- Elihu Burritt, Henry Clapp, and oth- 
ér deputies of the late Peace at 
Brussels, had an of Roig on Lord John 





Russell, Premier of Eng’ 
| Octoher, in behalf of eace cause. 


| John’ was exceed y polite, and accounts 
say that the pera pian ae 
ed with their reeéption. We déife ong 
knows that her Ma: *s Impe 

will not put an to war -at least so 
far as regards Great Britain? We mast not 
be incredulous in the day of such great 


things. 
About the same time the 








eeting in 
Society beld a m “in ie at 
Another Peace Congress is to a 
Parie in August next.— Practical Chris, 
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‘rom the National Era. 


The Little Iron Soldier 


or, 
WHAT AMINADAB IVISION DREAMED ABOUT. 


. 
bf 





iy 
Aminadab Ivision started up in his bed.— | 


The great clock at the head of the staircase, 
an old and respected heir-loom of the family, 
streck one. 

“Ah!” said he, heaving up a great sigh 
from the depths of his inner man, **1’ve had 
a tried time of it.” 

“ And so have J,” said his wife. “* Thre’s 
heen kicking and threshing about all night. 
I do wonder what ails thee?” 

And well she might. 


being blessed with an easy conscience, a 
genial temper, and a comfortable digestion, 
was able to beara great deal of sleep, and 
seldom varied a note in the gamut of his 
snore from one year’s end to another. 

** A very remarkable exercise,’’ svliloquiz- 
ed Aminiwdab; * very!” 

“ Dear me! what was it?” inquired his 
wife. 

“Jt must have been a dream,”’ said Amina- 


ab. 

“Ob! is that all?’ returned the good 
woman. ‘I'm glad it’s nothing worse. But 
what has thee been dreaming about?" 

I’ the strangest thing, Hannah, that 
thee ever heard of ;"’ said Aminadab, settling 
himself slowly back in his bed. “ Thee re- 
collects Jones sent me yesterday a sample of 
castings from the Foundry. Well, I thought 
I opened the box and found in it a little Iron 
Man, in regimentals, with his sword by his 


side and a cocked hat on, looking very much | 


like the picture in the transparency over 
neighbor O'Neal's oyster cellar, across the 
way. I thought it rather out of place for 


Jones to furnish me with such a sample, as 
I should not feel easy to show it to my cus- 
tomers, on account of its warlike appearance. 
However, as the work was wel! done, I took 
the litte Image, and set him up on the table, 
against the wall; and, sitting down oppo- 
site, 1 began to think over my business con- 
cerns, calculating how much they would in- 
crease in profit, in case a ‘Tariff man should 
be chosen our raler for the next four years. 
Thee knows Lam notin favor of choosing 
men of blood and strife to bear rule in the 
land, but it nevertheless seems proper to cen- 
sider all the circumstances in this case, and, 
as one or the other of the candidates of the 
two great parties must be chosen, to take 
the least of two evils. 
smart, quick tapping on the table, and, look- 
ing up, there stood the little lron Man close 
at my elbow, winking and ehuckling.— 
* That's right, Aminadab!’ said he, clapping 
his metal hands together, till he rang al! over 
like a bell, ‘Take the Jeast of two evils.’— 
His voice had a sharp, clear, jingling sound, 


For her husband, | 
a well-to-do, portly, middle-aged gentleman, | 


All at once, I heard a | 


‘ almost breamiless with h 
ney is needed in the Second Ward; our 
| Committees are doing a great work there.— 
| What shall 1 pat you down for? 
lars? Wf we earry the election your proper- 
| ty will reise twenty per cent. Let me see! 
ov are in the Iron business, T think 1” 

Aminadab thought of the little Iran Sel- 
dier of his dream, and exensed himself.— 
Presently a Bank Director came tearing into 
his officee— 

Have you voted yet, Mr. Ivison? It's 
lime to get your vole tn, I wonder you 
should be in your office now. No business 
has so much at stuke in this election as 
yours.” 


to vote for the candidate,” said Aminadah. 


always took you to be a shrewd, sensinle 
man, toking wen and things as they are.-- 
The candidate may not be all you could wih 
for; but when the question i¢ between hin 


and a worse man, the best you can do is to 
choose the least of the two evils.”” 
* Just so the litle Iron Man said,” thought 


Aminadab; * Get thee behind me, Satan! 
* No, neighbor Discount,” said he, * I’ve 
made up my mind. | see no warrant for 
| choosing evilat all. LI can't vote for that 
| man.” 
| Very well,’ said the Director, starting 
to leave the room, * you can do as you 
please; but if we are defeated through the 
ill-timed scruples of yourself and others, and 
your business pinches in cousequence, you 
needn't expect us to help men who won't 
help themselves. Good day, sir!” 

Aminadab sighed heavily, and his heart 
,sank within him; but he thought of his 
dream, and remained steadfast, 
| Presently he heard heavy steps, and the 
| tapping of a cane on the stairs; and, as the 
| door opened, he saw the drab surtout of the 
| worthy and much-esteemed friend who sat 
| beside him at the head of the meeting. 


**How’s thee do, Aminadab?”’ said he. 
* Thee’s voted, I suppose.” 
| No, Jacob,” said he ; +1 don’t like the 
| eandidate. I can’t see my way clear to vote 
| for a warrior.” 
| Well, but thee doesn’t vote for him be- 
| cause he is a warrior, Aminadab,” argued 
| the other; “theé votes for him as a tariff 
| man, and an encourager of home industry.— 
4 don't like his wars and his fightings better 
than thee does; but Pui told he's an honest 
man, and that he disapproves of war in the 
abstract, although he has been brought up to 
| the business. If thee feels tender about the 
| matter, I don’t like to urge thee ; but it real- 
| ly seems to me thee had better vote. ‘Times 
/ have been rather hard, thou knows; and if 
by voting at this election we can inake basi- 
| ness matters easier, | don't see how we can 
justify ourselves in staying abhoine. ‘Thou 
knows we have a command to be diligent in 
_ business as well as fervent in spirit, and that 


Fifty dole | 


I} don't think I should feel entirely easy | 


“Mr. Ivison,” said the Bank Director, f | 


like that of silver dollars falling into a till.— | the Apostle accounted him who provided not 
It startled me so that I woke up, but, finding for his own household worse than an infidel. 
it only a dream, presently fell asleep again. | I think it important to maintain on all proper 
Then I thought | was down in the Exchange, i our Gospel testimony against wars 
talking vith neighbor Lumpkins about the | and fightings; bat there is such a thing as 
election and the tariff. ‘I want a change in| going to extremes, thou knows, and becom- 
the Administration, but I can’t vote for a | ing over-serupulous, as I think thou art in 
military chieftain,’ said neighbor Lumpkins, | this case. Jt is said, thou knows, in Eccie- 





‘as | look upon it unbecoming a Christian 
people to elect men of blood for their rulers.’ 
* I don’t know,’ said I, * what objection thee 
can have to a fighting man, for thee’s no 
Friend, and hasn't any conscientious scru- 
ples against military matters. For my own 
part I do not take much interest in politics, 
and never attended a caucus in my life, be- 
lieving it best to keep very much in the qui- 
et, and avoid, as far as ible, all letting 
and hindering things ; but there may be cases 
where a military man may be voted for, as a 
choice of evils, and as a means of promoting 
the prosperity of the country,in business 
matters.” ‘What!’ said neighbor Lump- 
kins, ‘are you going to vote for a man whose 
whole life has been spentin killing people ?” 
This vexed mea litle, and I told him there 
was such a thing as carrying a good princi- 
ple too far, and that he might live to be sor- 
ry that he had thrownaway his vote, instead 
of using it discreetly. * Why,. there’s the 
Tron business, said l—but, just then I heard 
a clatter beside me, and, looking round, there 
was the little Iron Soldier, clapping his hands 
in great glee. ‘ That's it, Aminadab!” said 
he. * Busi first, ience afterwards! 
Keep up the price of Iron with Peace, if you 
can, but keep itup at any rate.’ This waked 
me again, in a good deal of trouble; but re- 
membering that it is‘said that ‘dreams come of 
the multitude of business,’ I once more com- 
posed myself to sleep.” 

“Well; what happened next!” asked 
his wife. 





> I thought I was in the Meeting- 
house, sitting on seat as usual. I tried 
hard to sctile my mind down into a quiet and 
humble state, but somehow the cares of the 
world got uppermost; and, before 1 was 
aware of it, | was far gone in a caleulation 
of the chances of the election, and the proba- 


ble rise in the price of iron in the event of 
the choice of a Presigent favorable toa High 
Tariff. Rap! tap! went something on the 


flour. I opened my eyes, and there was the 
little Image red hot, as if just out of the fur- 
nace, dancing and chuckling and clapping 
his hands. * That's right, Aminadab !’ said 
he. *Go on as you have begun; take care 
of y in this world, and, I'll promise 
ou, you'll be taken care of in the next.’— 
eace and Poverty, or Warand Money. It's 
a choice of evils, at best, and here's Scrip- 
ture to decide the matter: * Be not righteous 
U wicked-looking little 

ysl his hot lips, and leered at me 
with his blazing eyes, and chuckled and 
laughed with a noise exactly as ifa bag of 

had been 
house floor. 


out opon the te 

ing: - is waked me just now, 
in such a fright. 1 wish thee wonid tell me, 
thee can make of these three 

* It don’t need a Daniel tointerpret them,” 
Hannah 


Lf 


of voting to-morrow for a wicked old soldier, 
because thee cares more for thy Iron busi- 
fghtinge. | Sa trrmeny penton roy and 
: ta bit wonder at thy see- 

i Soldier thee tells of; and if thee 
votes for a Man of Blood, it 
twee if he should haurt thee 
Ahnads Hb vision was silent, for bis con- 
randy. He 
: no t, and rose up in the 
8 wiser and man. 





IIs, and 
him the ‘of the Great 
“ Friend Ivison,” said a red-faeed lawyer, 


+. 


“ Thee's been thinking | f 


siastes, ** Be not righteous over-much ; why 
shoulds’t thou destroy thyself? ”? 

* Ab!’’ said Aminadab to himslf, ‘that’s 
what the little Iron Soldier said in meeting.” 
So he was strengthened in his resolution, and 
the persuasions of his friend were lost upon 
him. 

At night, Aminadab set by his parlor fire, 
comfortable alike in his inner and his outer 


man. 

* Well, Hannah,” said he, “ I've taken 
thy advice, 1 didn’t vote for the Great 
Fighter to-day.” 

I'm glad of it,” said the good woman, 
‘and I dare say thee feels the better for it.” 

Aminadab Ivison slept soundly that night, 
and saw no more of the little Iron Soldier. 

‘vom the A. S. Standard. 

For the authenticity of the following letter 
we cannot vouch, Indeed, from internal evi- 
dence we would almost venture to pronounce 
ita Roorbach, notwithstanding we found it 
some days since among our other letters from 
the post. If not from General ‘Taylor him- 
self, it was probably written by some eccen- 
tric person, who is at the same time an adhe- 
rent of his, and a friend to the Abolitionists, 
whose opinions he values. We can conceive 
of such a person, 

We publish the letter, however—presum- 
ing it was meant for the paper—and reply to 
it at some length. Somebody else may read 
it, if General Taylor does not, and be helped 
to understand us. 


Letter from General Taylor. 











” 
” 


“2m T nol @ man and a brother 
Baron Rover, La., Nov. 23d, 1848. 

Sin:—I have read your remarks upon my 
character, since my election to the Presiden- 
ey, and I regfret to find that you permit your- 
self to form opinions of public men out of 
our prejudices, instead of basing them upon 
information. 1 do not find fault that you op- 
pose me, nor that you dislike me; all that | 
claim is, that you should treat me with that 
degree of candor, which you, of course, claim 
from your own opponents. [tis not becom- 
ing in me to speak of myself, but I may be 
allowed to say that I hope, if you will be at 
the pains to investigate my conduct, you will 
believe I am not the i old savage 
which you profess to believe me. I do not 
mean to say that I have not been guilty of 
many things which, for the,honor of human 
nature, | wish that neither I nor others that 
I might name, were justly chargeable with. 
| But my defects of character are not those you 
affix upon me. The devil isbad enough, but 
his eee are not his horns and black 
skin which the theologians give him credit 
or. 
1 do not wish to be thought ill-natured or 
malicious, but 1 am tempted to express the 
hope that you may live to see your Ebenezer 
set up for President of the United States, and 
then you will know how bitter the malignity, 
and how cutting the slander is which all can- 
didates for that office, particularly those who 
are successful, have to endure. Cod forgive 
me for the wish, but I cannot help it? This 
letter, yon inay be sure, was not written by 
Colonel Bliss, and as proof that it was not, | 
will mention that a better fellow or one more 
rmereag of your liking has never come out of 

New England. 

1 am, very sincerely, 
NZNCHARY 
ACHARY TAYLOR. 
To S..M. Gay, Esq. 


P. 8. OW Whitey was asked to send his 








neigh. : 


Rerzy. 


| Sir:—You could have hardly 

stronger proof of your ignorance of the state 

of feeling among your oe su 
| jects than to write a letter toa paper of so 

jitthe consequence as the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
| ard. 
adherents, here, Bennett of the Herald, and 
Webb of the Courier & Enquirer, tor instance, 
will be highly amazed at the innoe a 
want of knowledge of the world you display 
in supposing it of any consequence whether 
sou ure esteemed or not by a class of people 
| who are fools enough to wake morality their 
| standard of character. Even that other class 
| represented by such men as Greeley the 
| T'rebune. and Fuller of the Mirror, who make 
asortot sneeking acknowledgement that it 
| is best sometimes to recognize @ di 















| between right and w rong, will laugh im their 
shoes at the idea that in political mat any 
| such difference is to be considered. "The cir- 
culation of the Standard, as compared with 


ited 
lors 
88. 
ing, 
oug 
their 
re- 


that of the papers referred to, is very 

‘indeed. ‘he readers of this, as the 
lof those very well know, are a small 
| hey are, to be sure, an intelligent, 
| and thinking people, highly esteemed 
| their neighbors for the uprightness 


character, and their devotion to what t 


| gard the trath. But they are also @ quiet, 
| stay-at-home people, not to be found ip bar- 
rooms and arm-chairs, or on grog-shop eoun- 









| ters, exercise therefore, very Jittle in 

| over that portion of the sovereigns to 

| you, Ina great mensure, owe your e 
They are too generally, as we Yank 
a well-to-d content with a 


remuneration for their well directed toil ; and sone 


| very few of them belong to the class of spec- 
ulating tradesmen who voted for you, Sir, not 
because they know or cared anythisg about 
you a8 a man era Stat but b 

they hoped for a Whig administration, and 
an increased duty in imports. If you knew 
us Northern people better you would never 
have felt annoyed at the want of the esteem 
of such an impracticable folk, limited in num- | 
ber, most of them non-voters and all of whorn - 
actually believe in certain well-defined moral 
ptineiples, and are eccentrie enough to en- 
deavor to act up to them. Should our con- 
temporaries of the press condescend to run 
their eye over our columns, and should get 
sight of your letter, you may be sure that 
your friends will blush for you, and your po- 
litical foes be unsparing in their ridicule, that 
you should feel the least sensitiveness as to 
any opinions which we might have of you, 
I believe I once hinted—half-jocosely of , 
course—that it did not much matter whether | 
you or “Old Whitey”? should be the ocen- 
pant of the Presidential chair. 1 am not sure 
that ] was not nearer the truth than | thought 
for; for he most certainly displayed the most 
knowledge of the state of Northern feeling, 
in giving an indignant neigh to your proposi- 
tion to send his respects to me. j 

However, | can answer for it that all our 
friends will be very glad to believe, that be- 
neath that tough and rough outside, which 
common fame has hitherto made your chief 
merit, there lies a small germ of a softer na- 
ture which leads oe to value the good opin- 
ion of men who have quite another criterion 
of character than military reputation. 

But Ido not plead guilty to the charge that 
you have been visited in these columns with 
undeserved censure or a want of candor. It 
may seem unfair to form a very positive judg- 
ment of a man about whom solittle is known, 
for toonge you are to be the next President 
of the United States, there ard, dnubsees, « | 
great many people in the country who are— 
doubtful whether there is any such man, and | 
many more who have no very definite notion 
as to who or what you are, or where youlive. 
The Boston people are somewhat famous for 
their intelligence, but I hear of one man there 
who voted for you with the impression that 
he was helping to put one * Father ‘laylor,”’ 
a well known sailor preacher in those parts, 
into the Presidential ehair; and another gave 
you his support, firmly persuaded that the 
* King had come to his own again’’—I mean 
that John Tyler was up for re-election. Per- 
haps this man wasn’t far from right. Butall | 
this by-the-bye; those of us who read the 
newspapers pretty attentively, have no doubt 
that there is such a man as Zachary Taylor | 
somewhere down in Mississippi, and know | 
that certain positive qualities are ascribed to | 
him as making up his character. 

You may have some good qualities that. 
the world knows not of, but your admirers 
are content with those which are ascribed to 
you in the soubriquet of * Rough and Ready.’ 
You are supposed to be distinguished by that 
sort of honest frankness which often belongs 
to men of your profession, and by the deci- 
sion of character which a life spent in camps 
is sure to give. These are excellent quali- 
ties, but can hardly be called virtues. Bad 
men are often bold, and are not always hy 
crites. But however respectable such cha- 
racteristics are, they would not be considered 
as sufficient qualifications for the Presidency, 
had we not just seen you elected to fill that 
high office with positively no other virtues 
claimed for you by your friends. You are, 
to be sure, a good soldier, but the only civil 
office I know of, in which mere skill in kill- 
ing men is desirable, is that of the ha op 

This list of your assumed good qual ties is 
a very meagre one, and even that, the oppo- 
nents of the extension of Slavery are ob! 
to reduce to almost nothing. 
that of frankness and honesty, ha’ n 
tirely wanting in the recent canvass. You 
have permitted yourself to be represented as 
one thing at the North, and another at the 
South. A frank, bold man, who means to 
pass for just what he is, and nothing more, 
would not have permitted this. Your rough- 
ness remains for the respect of those who are 
captivated by a swearing old soldier in a shab- 
by white coat; but your readiness, in every 
thing else but killing Mexicans, seems like- 
ly to prove of that cunning kind by which 
unprincipled politicians gain their end. 

ut there are some other very weighty ob- 
jections to you. And first, you area slave- 
holder. You are living on the daily toil of 
some hundreds of menand women, whom you 
literally rob of the fair wages of their labor. 
There can be no greater crime than this.— 
You may be ever so just and upri 
dealings with your equals, but a robber of the 
poor of one class, is a tyrant by habit, if not 
by nature, and will trample on the rights of 
the people from sheer contempt of them, even 
if they do not happen to come in conflict with 
his own. A man is little better than a sava 





' 





Your particular friends, and warmest | 


tin Your | rightness and the moral virtues that adorn 


is hurry, “ more mro- | respects, but he answered with an astounding | sary. ‘The transaction I refer to shows how 


far you are from possessing those inanly aod 
; boble qualities which your friends declare 
| characterize you. A really brave man is ne- 
| vercruel. You would not even give those 
poor wretches in the Florida everglades the 
chance of a fair stund-up-tace-to-face fight, 
but, skulking safe in camp yourself, must 
‘send against them an evemy they could nei- 
| ther flLe from, nor cope with. 

Ou the day you were nominated for the 
Presidency, we hear of you down at New Or- 
leans, in the shambles for human flesh, pur- 
ehasing stock for your plantation. You walk- 
ed into that wretched crowd of men and wo- 
men, and felt their muscles and tapped their 
breasts to ascertain their soundness of limb 
and wind, to judge whether these human be- 
ings, for whom you were to pay your money, 
-were likely to live out the allotted seven years 
which your Mississippi Agricultural Society 
calculated, a few years ago, was the time it 
took to work * nigyers’’ to death ona sugar 
plantation. There hangs in our office a fine 
picture of a slave-trading scene—taken from 
life—on the coast of Africa, and amidst the 
branding, and bartering, and manacling, the 
Captain of the trader stands over a prostrate 
captive, tapping his chest with his knuckles, 
to test the soundness of his lungs. ‘The only 
difference between his position on the coast 
of Congo, and yours in New Orleans is, that 
it is not necessary to secure your victiin upon 
his back, while you try his quality. But I 
would as soon vote for him, as for you, for 
President. ‘To my thinking there is no dif- 
ference between you, though the law pro- 
nounces him a pirate,and you are the people's 
choice for the Chief Magistracy. {le may 
be a very free, frank-hearted sailor when 
vashore in a civilized port among his compan- 
So you may be a very hospitable gen- 
tlemanly man in your drawing room among 
your friends. But he has his slave ship, and 
Ag your negro-quarters, and the every day 
ife which a man adopts from choice, is the 
trae test of his character, When I hear that 
~ have emancipated your slaves, and have 
} nocked the bloodhounds on the head, which, 
it is said, you keep on your plantation, I shall 
have seme faith in your repentance. 

Ate you not a man and a brother? To be 
sure you are. So is the South Sea Islander, 
who steps in among the gang of captives ta- 
ken in war and picks out the fattest for that 
day's dinner, also a man and a brother. But 
1 ain not therefore bound to slap him on the 
back and commend his taste in good eating— 
much less am I bound to believe because he 
ean tell by feeling how thick the fat lies on 
the ribs of a human subject, that therefore he 
rms all the qualities necessary for the 

resident of a Republic. 

I did not mean when 1 began, to reply at 
half this length to your brief note. And 
though I stop here I have not nearly finished, 
for I have not yet touched upon your lile as 
a soldier, which has disqualified you for any 
thing else, and your share in the atrocions in- 
vasion of our peaceful neighbors of Mexico— 
made finally at your instance—with the still 
more atrocious object of extending Slavery. 
The purpose of that war is not yet accom- 
plished, and you have left us entirely in the 
dark as to what your course will be in regard 
to it. We may know pretty well, however, 
; What we expect from one in your position, 

and with your sympathies, and perhaps we 
have lesy right to find fault with you than 
| with the party that pat you in power. So 

far as they are concerned 1 sincerely hope 
you may prove a rank Loco foco. ‘The Whig 
party will have done a good thing in electing 
you if thereby they have accomplished their 
own overthrow; and whatever other mischief 
may be perpetrated during your administra- 
tion, so excellent a work would go far to pal- 
liate it. 

Your letter leads me to doubt whether, on 


, one point, you may not have been treated un- 


justly. If you wrote it, it is evident that you 
know enough of the English tongue to write 
correctly aud even elegantly. ‘I'his is some 
evidence that you were fortunate enough to 
receive the rudiments of acommon education, 
or have had strength of mind enough not to 
suffer from the want of them. It will be 
some gratification to your opponents to be- 
lieve that you have sufficient intelligence to 
write two consecutive sentences of your mo- 
ther-tongue correctly. 

As a proof of how entirely wanting in all 
merely personal feeling | am towards you, I 
do forgive most heartily the wish you express 
in relation to me, which is no less cruel than 
absurd. ‘The Lord 1 fear would no longer 
be with me had J any aspirations for the bad 
eminence to which you have attained. 


From the Portland Pleasure Boat. 
Quaker Cabin. 


“ How has the gold become dim, and the fine 
gold changed!” 


this city. If true, it is another mournful 
proof of the dreadful degeneracy of a society 


liness as any on earth—a society that once 
occopied a position as far above all other re- 


above the raging of infernals. 
ye whose hearts were ever touched with the 
pure doctrines of the ancient Friends, which 
spoke peace on earth and good will to men, 


come dim and the fine gold changed.” 


Battimore, Oct., 30, 5 P. M. 


The Society of Friends are now holding 
their yearly meeting in this city. They as- 
sembled in West Lombard Street Church.— 
I have conversed with several of them in re- 
gard to political affairs. They are for 'Tay- 
lor, and will vote for him almost unanimous- 
ly, b they believe him an Avnest man, 
one who will administer the Government 
upon principles of justice. From all I can 

learn, the Friends are decidedly favorable to 
|+014 Zack ;’ indeed [am told that they take 
rather an unusual interest in his behalf.— 
| How potent are the attributes of honesty and 
| virtue! Thus we see these ennobling quali- 
, ties so prominent in the character of General 
Taylor, attracting towards him an association 
of his fellow citizens proverbial for their ap- 








human nature. Itis a high compliment to 
be so esteemed hy the Friends.—Correspon- 
dence of the National Intelligencer 


The early Friends were as free from the 
' spirit of the vote—the brate power in which 








righteousness, that hundreds of them suffer- 
ed the confiscation of theif goods, and im- 
prisonment, and many died in prison rather 
than take an oath undera carnal government. 
They were the first of their day to bear tes- 
timony against war and slavery, and the most 
zealous in directing people from earnal laws 
to the ** light within,” the trae law of God 
in the inner man. Now behold how fallen! 
The society or its members can now engage 
zealously in politics which are as different 
from their ancient peaceable doctrines as sin 
is different from holiness—and vote under a 
‘carnal government of oaths, whose whole 
| foundation, force, support and safeguard, is | 
, the sword and gun, and can aid in electing 
to the highest office in the nation, a man who 
| has been a wholesale murderer of men, wo- 
| men and children from his youth, and who 
‘ trades in the bodies and souls of men, and 
who now holds three hundred of them under 
, the eruel lash of servitude, not only robbing | mocrat” says: 
them of their labors and of themselves, but “The lori F . 
| also selling their children for prostitutes, to steed z “ ae ree Soil movement, the 
la voting for "Tay- casting of soine 300,000 votes in favor of the 


| the vilest men on earth! J estates of 
| lor, or for any other man under this sword- great principles o human vg have put 
an end to the dissolutionists. ey see in 


| Supported government, they “deny the Hol : My» : 
}and Just one ’*—the divine principle of theit | alt pth a reer the Hope ofa bet- 
ancestors—and “desire a murderer to be re- | “T @2¥—the dawning of a noble triumph.” 
leased unto them,”’ : We should like to have chapter and verse 
R coy se be the ez Mo — for this assertion, or soine other evidence of 
about righteousness an ruth, but tet em); * os . 
throw aside the profession of being Friends, ” wath thea the mere ipee dizit of the edi- 
together with the little remnants of Quaker- | tof There is no doubt that during the re- 
ism in their garb and language, and confess | cent political excitement, which obliterated 
honeeclg pales are not the followers of | not only party marks, bet swept away hon- 
"ox, but the legitimate children of their fa- ; i 
ther the Devil. whose works they do. ow PP repaerreie oe ys Ae eo eh arg 
There are yet a few honest people in their | Should be man’s companion and guide, some 
midst, a few of “ the excellent of the earth; | professed Disunionists proved unfaithful in 
~ _— 4 come a and be separate,” i the hour of trial, and did, what in calmer 
their hig t may shine among men. tis n beca 
their duty to leave the foul den of pollution, moments, tag Wi enadqen —— 
the cage of unclean birds in whieh circum- | P€78 Nn a government which would never 
stances have placed them, and let the world | have existed had it not been the sworn ally 
pred —_ ate they - ~~ no longer | of slavery. But we have no evidence that 
isgraée themselves and put Christ to open ; 4 
chain, Wa, Continning- geseng.tht-olle’ taee many of them thus acted ; and in the absence 
who can join heads and hearts with the un- | &f proof it would be manifestely unjust to ad- 
godly, and aid in placing a murderer, a man- | judge them guilty of yielding a willing sup- 
amg ws rage 084 —— “ port to slavery in the very way which they 
the head of a hypocritical nation, that is : F cdom 
trampling on pe La and mocking at God. hed provionsy and qopecialls. 9 vorghen 
Reader, just run over the above extract | others. There may have been more than we 
again, and see with what bare-faced impu- | think for who have thas belied their profes- 
dence papers talk about the * potent attributes | sion, for any intelligent Disunionist wowld 
of honesty and virtue, the-ennobling quali- | (4) a3 much ashamed to be caught deposit- 
ties,’ in a man whose miserable form is |. 
wreaking with the warm blood of thousands | '"g 4 Vote under the present United States 
Constitution, as would an honest man to be 
detected in pilfering * just this once,” and 
would be far from boasting of the act, There 
is a class of persons, however, who have felt 
considerable sympathy with the Disunion 
inovement, and rendered it essential service 
in more ways than one, and who some have 





ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, DECEMBER 8, 1848. 





**] LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE 1S CAUSE 
FOR IT — THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES TREM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS.—Ed- 
mund Burke. 





( Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


An Unwarranted Assertion. 
The editor of the “Cleveland “True De- 





common sense! And yet such papers are 
supported by seven-tenths of all the religion- 


ists in the land, are read in families, and 
their vile polluting principles are instilled in- 
to the minds of aifions of our youth, cor- 
tupting every thing good, and preparing 
them for the practice of every vice. Fearful 
to such men will be the day of reckoning. 


From the London Times, Oct. 26 


0 Political slavery is an abomination in 
the eyes of our friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic—social slavery an unobjectiona- 
ble condition of h ity. We have receiv- 





of the poor Indians and Mexicans, men, wo- 

men and children, as though a man could 

possibly possess ennobling qualities, who, 

under any circumstances, can murder his 

fellow men! What presumption! What 

blindness to all truth! What an insult to 
supposed, were fully identified with it, but 
in conversing with such, it will be found 
they had never made up their minds not to 
again vote, and consequently should not be 
regarded as Disunionists. Perhaps the edi- 
tor of the ** Democrat” drew his inference 

from what he knew of the conduct of such ; 

but however this may be, we assure him that 

the Free Soil movement has not * put an end 

to the Dissolutionists ;"’ that on the contrary 


I find the following in the Advertiser of , 
that was once as noted for its practical god- | 


ligious societies of the times, as peace is, 
above war, or as the songs of angels are_ 
Read it, all 


—read it, and mourn that the “ gold has be- | 


ed a file of New York papers, and there is 
much amusement, if but hittle information, to 
be extracted from the anomalous jumble of 
ideas in which the citizens of the United 
State are involved by the actual situation of 
American and European affairs. The figure 
of a spare, yellow sinewy man, holding in 
one hand a red banner, inscribed with the 
words, ** Death to T'yrants,” and in the oth- 
er, a cat-o’-nine-tails, would afford a not in- 
apposite image of the present condition of 
the American mind as reflected in the press. 
For every invective hurled against the * des- 
pots ” of the Old World, there will be found 
as a counterpart, some unfeeling joke against 
the pretensions of the colored population of 
the States to raise themselves to civil and 
social liberty. We have the quasi whig can- 
didature of Zachary ‘Taylor, and the free soil 
candidature of Mr. Van Buren; we have abo- 
litionism ‘in white and black slices,”’ ac- 
cording to the complexion of the assailants 
of the odious principle ; we have the Irish as- 
sociation publishing a manifesto, in which it 
announces that the Irish rebellion has pro- 
ved an abortion, but atthe same time inti- 
nates its determination to retain possession 
of the funds raised in the States in aid of the 
movement, without accountability, until Ire- 
land shall become a republic, or some other 
Greek Kalend contingency of the like kind 
shall occur; finally, we have a bp of the 
triumphant ption given to Hecker, the 
Geman refugee, the tepresentative, of the 
massacres and sanguinary tumult of Frank- 
fort, and a thundering leading article in ri- 
dicule and denunciation of the negroes.— 
This is the white and black side of the 
shield. ‘The Autocrat of all the Russias 
would be shocked at the sentiments recor- 
ded with regard to slavery, while, from the 

hilippies in favor of Liberty, Blanqui and 
Barbes might extract consolation, 


they feel more than ever the necessity of 
mantaining the high, uncompromising stand 
they have taken, and urging upon all who 
wish to see slavery abolished, the need of 
battling against the sysfem itself, of attack- 
ing the principLes upon which it is based, 
and not content themselves with spending 
their strength in pruning the branches of the 
American Upas. 

And if the editor of the “ Democrat ” wish- 
es the Free Soilers to poll as many votes in 
1852—should the Union last so long—as 
they did in 1848, he ought to pray night and 
morning for the continuance of the Disunionw 
agitation, for in those States where Disun- 
ionists have bestowed most labor the Free 
Soil vote has been heavy. Look at Ohio— 
the Reserve. The Fosters, and Pillebury, 
and Curtis, and Walker, and other advecates 
of Disunion doctrines have expended a vast 
amount of effort upon that part of the State, 
and there has also been circulated there some 
six or eight handred copies of the * Bugle,” 
to say nothing of the “ Liberator ” and “Stan- 
dard,’ all Disunion papers, and where has 
a heavier Free Soil vote been polled? It is 
true these lecturers did not advocate the 
Free Soil movement, bat on the contrary op- 
posed all action involving an expressed or 
implied pledge to support the United States 
Constitution; but they made the people hate 
slavery, and desire to do something for its 
extinction. ‘Those who were sofficiently in- 
formed to fully understand the relation they 
sustained to the system, sufficiently intelli- 
gent to comprehend the entire bearings of a 
principle, sufficiently conscientous to desire 
to do right, and sufficiently firm to do it, be- 
came Disunionists, and are such atthis hour. 
Those who lacked any or all of these requi- 
sites, either did nothing, or contented them- 
selves with * anti-slavery made easy,” and 
became anti-slavery Democrats, anti-slavery 
Whigs, Liberty party men, or Free Soilers 
according to their degree of light and zeal, 
And this was tho natural result of the labors 
of Disunianists, for of those who hear the 
whole truth upon any subject, but few are 
so constituted morally and physically that 
they will at once adapt it; and the cangcien- 
ces af’ the majority are for a time quieted by 
a practical assent to a part, and often @ very 
small part. 

If therefore the editar ot the “ Democrat" 
wants Free Soil voters ta ingrease, let him 
pray for the success of the Disanionists, who, 
while they are gonverting the few to their 
own faith, will sq far arouse the many to 
desire to do something againgt slavery, that 
the Free Soil ranks will be greatly increased, 
but let him not assert that he and his friends 








Destructive Fine.—On Saturday night, 
‘in 28th street, New York, Murphy’s stables, 

118 horses, 26 omnibusses, 16 sleighs, the 
| Methodist church, public school house and 
' several dwellings were destroyed by fire; the 
work of an hood ary. Murphy’s loss, 
$15,000; insured only $2500. Another fire 
occurred at the corner of Broome street and 
the Bowery, in which several wooden build- 
ings were burnt, and Mr. Cone’s church con- 
' siderably damaged; loss $8000 or $10,000. 
The church was insured for $5000. ‘The in- 
eendiary was chased round several blocks by 
 watehmen. 


| Horace Greely is already spoken of in con- 
nection with the office of chairman of the 
Committee on Internal Improvements. The 
Committee on External Improvements would 
find an int ing subject te on, in 
Horace.—Sunday Dispatch. 

| Still palling away at * them old clothes.” 

' Why can’t the press let Greely’s outward man 
alone? Since the ion he has sleeked up 
remarkably, and his external appearance at 
the Opera on Saturday evening, excited uni- 
versal admirati Our bh 





r 








rary is just beginning to appreciate the influ- 
po ot the Taylor.—N, ¥. Mirror. 

A most radical and dangerous Opinion.—“| 

hold,” says a Western editor, “I hold it asa 


who would hunt negroes and Indians with | the majority rule, right or wyong—and as 
bloodhounds, and he would just as readily free from the spirit of all governments foand- 
‘ worry’ Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or Mex-| ed on or supported by carnal weapons, as 
icans, provided they were poor and destitute | pure gold is free from dross or rust. So far 
and circumstances secmed to make it neces- did they carry out the principles of truth and 








_ self-evident principie, that no man should 
|take a newspaper three consecutive years 
without at Jeast making an apology to the ed- 


itor for not paying for at.” 


have * put an end to the Dissolationists,” for 
there are at least * seven thousand who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal,” and who are 











determined, that let others do as they will, 
they will serve the God of Freedom in sin- 
gleness of heart, fullowing not after strange 
gods. 

The Free Soil organization may, or may 
not be “ the Hope of a better day,” but sure 
we are that it is not the day itself, for it does 
not embody in its principles genuine anti- 
slavery doctrine. If it is used as a means to 
lead the people up to a higher position, and 
not regarded as an end,marking a spot beyond 
which none need progress, it will doubtless 
be a useful agent in preparing the way for 
the Gospel of Freedom. The preaching of 
Juhn, and the ministration of his water bap- 
tism, would have been a curse instead of a 
blessing, had he proclaimed himself the fuun- 
der and establisher of a religion, and thus 
directed the attention of the people from the 
higher mission of Jesus, and his baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire. But John came 
as the voice of one crying inthe wilderness 
prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight—his mission was to lead the | 
people to one mightier than he. Such, we | 
helieye is the appropriate work of the Free 
Soil organization; and the administration of 
its water baptism should be regarded but as 
a preparation for the ption of that holier 
ordinance which all true Disunionists have 
had dispensed to them. 








Congress. 


According to the rules made and provided | 
for the convening of this body, Monday last, 
was the time appointed for the commence- 
ment of the session, which is regarded as a 
most important one. It is, however, a ques- 
tion whether the attention of the members 


“The Union---The Constitution. 


“ We do not want this Union dissolved.— 
It cost too much, Its price was blood. We 
want its true principles—the designs and in- 
tentions of those who formed it, carried out. 
This is all we ask. The Temple of our 
Constitutional Liberty, is sacred in our eyes. 
‘Jt was reared by freemen’s hands—cemented 
by freemen’s blood, and consecrated by free- 
men’s prayers. It should be guarded by 
jealous eyes. Its inner courts should not be 
trodden by the unhallowed feet of those who 


| General Items. 





| The largest scythe manufactory in the | 


world is located at New Wayne, in the State 
‘of Maine, and is owned by R. B. Dunn. It 
turns out one hundred and forty odd thousand 
'seythes annually; consuming in the manu- 

facture 450,000 Ibs of iron, and 75,000 Ibs 
‘of steel. The proprietor intends increasing 
‘the size of his establishment, as it does not 
| finish work enough to meet the demand, 


hold their fellow-men in bondage, and make | 


merchandize of human souls—and the hands | 


that forge fetters to manacle human limbs for 
a Southern market, should never pollute its 
sacred altars.” 

So says the editor of the “'True Demo- 
erat; and if the constant reiteration of a 
poetic fiction could, by some hocus pocus con- 
vert it into a plain common-sense fact, the 
U.S. Constitution would be all the friends 
of liberty could desire. Curiosity prompts 
us to briefly examine this extract sentence 
by sentence. 

* We de not want the Union dissolved.” 

Very likely, for men have been taught to 
regard it as sacred, as too holy tu be destroy- 
ed in any contingency, and tu consider as 
traitors all who propose that means shall be 
adopted to ascertain its true value. 

* It cost too much.” 

No question about that. It cost far more 
than it ever was or will be worth ; and there- 
fore the compact, instead of being renewed 
year after year, should be repudiated. 

“lis price was blood.”’ 

True again—but whose blood? Not the 
white man’s, but the negroes; and the price 
| has to be paid in yearly instalments, each 
| year adding to the amount paid. 


can be so fixed upon the Wilmot Proviso as | We want its true principles—the designs 
to induce final action this session, or whether | and intentions of those who formed it, carried 
| 
the ingenuity of some of the knowing ones , Ut” ; 

will succeed in postponing it until the advent They have been. Its true principles are 
of another administration. the principles of negro slavery, and the sys- 
Politicians regard the Proviso as some- | *# has prospered under it. ‘The designand 
thing which it is unsafe to meddle with, for | intention of its framers was to give solemn 
they are not yet confident whether it will S¥@rantees to the system, and upon these 
‘tend more to the advantages of “ our party ” | guarantees it has lived. Can the editor of 
to advocate or oppose it, and would be glad | the ** Democrat” controvert this position !— 


to be non-commital until they see how it 
will result. ‘They feel their position in re- 
lation to it, to be about as unsatisfactory as 
that of the animal which exclaimed ina sim- 
ilar strait, 

*T can and I cant, I will and I wont, 

I'll be shot if I do, I'll be shot if Idont.” 

The Whigs will doubtless be glad to have 
the question settled the present session, for 
then they can assume that ‘Taylor would, or 
would not have vetoed a Bill embracing it, as 
after manifestations shall demonstrate its po- 
polarity or unpopularity ; thus enabling them 
to make capital out of it, let the decision be 
as it may. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, will be quite as willing to have Tay- 
lor shoulder thé responsibility, holding them- 
selves in readiness to assert thata Democrat- 
ic administration would have done just what 
ought to have been done—that is, have gone 
for or against the Provigo as the result pro- 
ved was acceptable to the majority. 

The present session of Congress will 
doubtless do what all others have done—prove 
the supremacy of the slave power, the elasti- 
city of a politician’s conscience, a great defi- 
ciency of principle in party leaders, and the 

impolicey and madness of the North in chain- 
ing herself to slavery by constitutional fet- 
ters. 

There is, however, one good feature be- 
longing to the present session of Congress, 
and this is, the fact it will be a short one 
that it will expire on the 4th of March by li- 
mitation. 

THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
Was to have commenced its session the first 
Monday of this month, and probably did so, 
unless the adoption of some one of the revo- 
lutionary plans suggested or hinted at by the 
members of either party, have prevented the 
assembling of a quoram. It is to be hoped 
that during the p ion, the infi 
Black Laws may be wiped from the statute 
book of Ohio, and that the Legislature will, 
this winter, do for the colored man all that 
can be done by legal enactments to give him 
political and social equality, while the State 
and National Constitution are so unjust to- 
ward him. 

While Ohio is so meanly tyrannical, op- 
pressing a people, who, because of their com- 
plexion are cut off from the smypathy and 
aid of their fellow citizens, she has no right 
to boast loudly of her freedom, or pride her- 
self upon the equality of those who dwell 
upon her soil. 











* Mopern Apotition examined: its prin- 
ciples and measures oer the touchstone 
of reason and scripture, and found wanting, 
by Samuel Wilson; New-Concord, Ohio.” 

Such is the title of a pamphlet recently is- 
sued by a ruling elder in the Associate Re- 
formed church, We have not yet been gra- 


tified by @ sight of the work, and should be- 
glad if some friend would furnish us with a | 


copy. Wither the writer is egregiously mis- 


taken in his idea of * Modern Abolition,” or | 


else the * reagon and scripture’ which he 
possesses,are Opposed to the theory and prac- 
tice of equal rights and human brotherhood. 
Whieh is it? 

Free Scnoors ty Iwpiaws.—The people 
of this State have adopted the free school 
system by a vote of 27,000 against 12,000.— 
This speaks well for theis appreciation of 
nniversa] education. 


If he thinks so, we are ready with the facts, 

“ This is all we ask.” 

You have it. The election of Gen. Tay- 
lor is a most happy illustration of the manner 
in which the principles of the Constitution 
are carried out; and his administration will 
without doubt be in strict accordance with 
its Jetter and spirit. 

“The Temple of our Constitutional Li- 
berty is sacred in our eyes.” 

What about the negro’s constitutional 
liberty ; or has he no altar in that sacred 
temple? We fear he has not—we know he 
has not. The * Constitutional compromi- 
ses” which John C. Cathoun regards as sa- 
cred, and which James K. Polk regards as 
sacred, and which Martin Van Buren regards 
as sacred, have ever closed the doors of that 
temple against his admission. 

“It was reared by freemen's hands—ce- 
mented by freemen’s blood, and consecrated 
by freemen’s prayers.” 

A very poetical sentence, but how stand 
the facts? The Constitution was formed by 
the representatives of thirteen States, most 
of which had legalized slavery within their 
borders. A great portion of the delegates 
were either slaveholders themselves, or the 
advocates of slavery. Such were the freemen 
by whose hands it was reared, and is it not 
meet that we bow down and worship the idol 
they set up? As to the freemen’s blood 
with which it was cemented, we know not 
whence it came, for the war of the revolu- 
tion had been finished years before, the coun- 
try was then at peace with all the world ex- 
cept the Negroes and Indians, and the nation 
had outlived one other form of gowernment 
since its independence had been established. 
j It is not cemented by freemen’s blood, but 
by the blood of staves! We confess we 
have heard that the fathers did pray over 
the Constitution, especially its pro-slavery 
clauses, though to whom they prayed, we 
can only infer by the character of their deeds. 

“It should be guarded by jealous eyes.” 

That is just what the Sooth say and what 
they want. Only let the North stand by 
the compromises of the Constitution, and the 
South will be able to get along without much 
difficulty. 

“Its inner courts should not be trodden by 
the unhallowed feet of those who hold their 
fellow men in bondage, and make merchan- 
dize of human souls—and the hands that 
forge fetters to manacle human limbs for a 
Southern market, should never pollute its 
sacred altars.” 

Does the * Democrat” mean to say that 
| George Washington ought never to have 
been President, that Thomas Jefferson had 
no right in the Executive chair, and that he 
| rejoices that the Sage of Ashland never ob- 
| tained it; or is it only such slaveholders as 
James K. Polk and Gen. Taylor that have 
no business there? ‘The Constitution is not 
materially worse or better now than when 
Washington, the first President, swore to 
| support it; slavery is the same now in prin- 
ciple that it was then; and if it is wrong for 
, the unhallowed feet of Gen. Taylor to tread 
its inner courts, because he is a slaveholder, 
it was equally wrong for other slaveholders 
| to minister at its altars as Chief Priest in the 
Temple, 





| 


bd tis 
The personal property of the late John 
Jacob Astor is ascertained to amount to $4,- 
; 075,000. 


A railroad bridge consisting of an tron 


land. 
side width is 14 feet, and in the centre 25 
feet. It weighs 26,000 tons, and cost $600,- 
' 000. 


Pageot, the late, French Minister to this 
country, is reported to have invited Louis 
Philippe to make his home in America, and 
has offered him a part of his fortune, 





The Hindoos, who were formerly a tem- 
perate people, are fast becoming drunkards in 
consequence of their intercourse with cbris- 
tian nations! 


Of the nine hundred Attorneys at Law in 
New York City, itis said that two hundred 
of them are not in the receipt of $200 a year. 
We supy the profi ! honor inakes up 
the balance of the income necessary for their 
living. 





Lord Lindsey, when travelling in Egypt, 


a mummy, which was supposed to be 2000 
years old, 
was a Dahlia. 


Another Laborer at Rest. 


On Thursday evening, the 30th of Novem- 
ber, Jacosp Barnes, of Canfield, Mahoning 
Co., ceased from the labors of this life. 

During the 63 years of his pilgrimage, he 
passed through many scenes of mental war- 
fare, and as one by one the shackles of Ligot- 
ry and traditional error fell from him, he re- 
joiced in the expansion of his manhood and 
in the new found liberty of those whom the 
truth makes free. 

He was a warm friend to the anti-slavery 
cause, and took a deep interest in the pro. 
gress of all reforms. ‘The way-worn fugitive 
from southern oppression ever found a kindly 
welcome beneath his roof, and there too the 
advocate of the bondman’s cause was always 
made to feel athome. He readily assented 
to, and Jabored for the establishment of the 
most ultra doctrines of these who are striving 
for the deliverance of all, faithfully bearing 


slavery, but the State which legalizes, and 
the Church which sanctifies it. 

His opposition to war, and to governmen 
based upon the life-taking principle, was as 
strong as his opposition to slavery ; for both, 
he maintained were at variance with the eter- 
nal principles of right, 

He suffered much bodily pain during the 
latter part of his life; and especially in the 
month that witnessed the close of his earthly 
existence. His death has left a vacant place 
in the ranks of Western reformers that cannot 
easily be filled. 


Worthy of Imitation. 


A short time since we received a letter 
from a friend, requesting us to put her name 
on the list of donors to the Western Anti- 
Slavery Society for $20, and that of her sis- 
ter for $50! ‘These donations were wholly 
unsolicited—those who made them knew, 
however, that the Society needed funds, and 
that the friends of the cause should furnish 
them. No two men in the West have done 
so much for the Society this year ina pecu- 
niary way, as have these sisters, whose ex- 
ample, we trust, will stimulate others to ac- 
tion—to do what they can. 

The Executive Committee last week sent 
out a circular (asking for funds.) to some 
who they supposed would be willing to aid 
them, but it is to be hoped that none will 
wait for a formal invitation to furnish the ne- 
cessary funds for carrying forward the enter- 
prise. Let all who have to spare—and there 
are but few but can do something—give ac- 
cording to their means and their interest in 
the cause. 


Bills! Bills!! 


We this week continue sending out bills, 
Bear in mind, friends, that we need speedy 
Temitiances. : 


* When a good deed ’s to be done 
Let's do the deed to-day.” ; 
Remarkaste Fact.—A_ correspondent of 
the ** Covenanter” an organ of the sect whose 
name it bears, says: 


* We know of but four or at most five li- 
uor stores in the Reformed Presbyterian 
thurch in America- There is not one dis- 

tillery. ‘To the temperance cause, some op- 
position is made in four or five of our con- 
gregations, all or nearly all in the city chur- 
ches, where there are trustees, instead of 
deacons. 

“No t among Cov 20 
far as we know, is a member of any Fr 
mason, Odd-fellows, or Sons, or Daughters 
of ‘Temperance Society. 

“There are but three or four Sabbath 
schools in our Church. These ase in the 
cities and al) languish. Pastoral duty and 
nursery training are so fully d 
that we do not need them. Our ministers 


and parents are not desirous, to roll over upon 











others, the labor that the Head of the church 
aud parental affection demands of them.” 


found a tuberous root in one of the hands of 


his testimony not only against the system of 


tube has recently been completed in Eng- 
Ite entire length is 424 feet, Be ia- j ed in the Capital of Austria. 
j in Warsaw !”? was the sonounecement of the 


He planted it, and the produet’ 


| 


| nine inches in length. 


The Foreign News. . 


| 


Vienna has fallen! The might of the peo- 
ple has been forced to succumb beneath the 
weight of the organized forees of the Empe- 
ror of Austria, assisted by the wild hordes 
of Croats, After a siege of eight days—the | 
Hungarian allies of the Viennese having | 





= ED 
- Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail Road. | 


TO THOSE INTERESTED. 
pore The first No. of the Western ti 

The * Pittsburgh Commercial Journal,” in Review has been delayed ‘in its ae 
speaking of the proceedings of the friends of Teasons, whith, peérliaps, are unnecessary to 
this work, and of the official representatives wie appear as soon ak the first d nd 

al je first day, a 

of the company, says, . under date, of January, 1849; and it win be 
On Saturday, a meeting of the Board of tone the Tess perfect, because of the delay. 


| very beart of the capital. 


been repulsed ip an attenipt to relieve the | Directors of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail 
city—the people weie driven from thetf en- | Road Company, was heid in this city, pre-| 


trenchments, and the troops of the Emperor | sent: Col. Wm. Robinson, Jr., Harmar Den- | 


| penetrated into and held possession of the | ny and Ovid Pinney. of Pennsylvania, and | 


_4. S. HITCHCOCK, Publisher. 
Sandusky City, Nov. 26th, 7848. 


longer, a body of students and workmen, 
tnaintained themselves im one quarter of the 
town, but these also gave way at last, and | 
the rule of tyranny wus ence more establish- | 
* Order reigns | 


Russian authorities, when Poland lay onee | 
mofe quivering with a new arrow in her! 
breast, at the feet of the Autocrat, Order | 
reigns in Vienna! may now be proclaimad | 
by Prince Windischgratz and the Ban Jella- | 
chi 


ch, Aye, such stagnant, death-like order | to proceed with the docatiun and preparation 


as tyranny delights ine All the newspapers | for contract of the first forly miles, Weswward 
are suspended, lists of proscription are being | “from that point. 


made out, the National Guard and Academic | 
Legion disbanded, and it is forbidden for | 
more than ten persons to assemble together 
in the streets, 

But is this the end of the rebellion? It 
is but the beginning of the end. © Revolu- 
tions never go backwards.” They may ap- 
pear to recede, under the pressure of circum- 
Stances, as a strong wind will sometimes 
check an advancing tide ; but at the first lull, 
‘at the least relaxation of the pressure, on- 
ward flows again that mighty movement, 
whien seems to be not of earth, but to em- 
body that wonderful spiritual influence which, 
for want of a better name, men cal] Fate and 
Destiny. 

Therefore we are not the least dispirited 
at the apparent triomph of despotism in Vi- 
enna. No human wisdom ean much longer 
chain down in Europe the tossing waves of 
free thought and free speech. ‘There is a 
time when defeat as well as success aids a 
good cause. When old institutions reach a 
certain stage of rottenness, they only require 
to be jostled, to tumble into ruins. 

In France the impression strengthens with 
every day. that the struggle for the Presi- 
dency will be between Gen. Cavaignae and 
Louis Napol An outbreak, if the latter 
should be chosen, is much feared. The 
funds have fallen alarmingly—being much 
lower now than at any other time since the 
Revolution. A report that the Rothschilds, 
of Paris, are about to settle their affairs, has 
contributed much to the decline of the funds. 

The Constitution had at last received the 
final sanction of the Assembly, and no fewer 
than 150,000 troops and National Guards 
were to be present at the ceremony of its 
proclamation. 

Northern Italy show strong symptoms of 
revolt. A Proclamation has been posted 
through Lombardy, calling the people to 
arms, in the name of a self-constituted Junta. 

Several * affairs” had taken place, in which 
the Austrians were ‘orced to retreat, and on 
the 27th of October, the Austrian garrison at 
Mestra, was attacked by a body of six thou- 
sand to ei, tt thousand Venetians, and com- 
pelled to retire from the town. To be sure, 
the Austrians rallied, being reinforced, and 
in their turn, drove the assailants to their 
ships, but on the whole the advantage may 
be set down as on the side of the Venetians. 
~ Lreland was quiet, excepting, of course, the 
usual amount of disturbance between the 
landlords and their tenants. It is said that 
among the gentlemen summoned on the jury 
panel for the trial of O'Brien, Meagher, &c., 
there was scarcely a man who had not been 
shot at himself, or had a relative who had 
been fired at. Of course such gentlemen 
were very well qualified to render justice im- 
partially between the prisoners and the crown. 
—LPhila. Post. 








Triumph in Surgery. 


A very remarkable surgical operation was 
recently performed by Dr. Hullihen, of 
Wheeling, Va., on a young woman in New- 
atk, Ohio, and which is thus described. 


The young lady, when a child, received a 
severe and extensive burn on the face and 
neck; and the contraction resulting from it, 
had drawn her neck forwards and downwards, 
the chin being firmly boand down to the 
breast-bone by thick bands gf contracted flesh. 
The skin of the face was drawn downwards, 
so that her mouth was kept permanently 
open; she was unable to close her eyes ;— 
there was oy! any appearance of an un- 
der lip; and the lower jaw, in consequence 
of the constant pull upon it, was lengthened 
at least an inch and a half more than the up- 
per; the case presenting, altogether, the 
most extreme deformity. The beet of 
the jaw was removed by sawing out a block 
on both sides, and then setting the projecting 
part back so that the teeth of both jaws came 
properly together. The drawing down of 
the head, face, eye-lids, under-jaw, was re- 
lieved by cutting the chin loose from the 
breast-bone; and when her head was raised 
to its proper position, the wound gaped open 
at least five inches wide, besides being aboat 

A piece was then cut 
Trom the shoulder and arm, sufficiently large 
to fill up this horrible wound, and brought 
round and neatly secured in it; and there it 
healed in the most beautiful manner, reliev- 
ing the deformity to an incredible extent— 
one which was idered, h fore, in our 
section of country, as beyond the reach of 
surgery. 





Tue Necro Testimony Law.—This law 
is a disgrace to our statute book, and ought 
to be repealed. Its operation in practice, if 
the judges of our Courts, who understand 
that matter better than any other persons, are 
worthy of credit, is always against the peace 
of the State, and the best interests of white 
persons, not to speak of its palpable injustice 
of the blacks. Teoh to have been repeal- 
ed years ago, rather it ought never to have 
beenenacted. The prejudice which in the low- 
ercounties of the State have effectually resi-t- 
ed all efforts from the north for its repeal, 
have for years tended to produce a state of 
feeling in the northern counties, whieh in 
the recent elections has severely tried the 
Whig party in our State. We take this oe- 
casion to repeat what has been over and over 
again said in the Gazette, that the law ought 
to be promptly and unconditionally repealed. 
The men and the party that move in this 
matter, will render an essential service to the 











credit and well being of the Siate of Ohio.— 
Cin. Gaz. 


For a short time | Zadok Street, H. B. Wellman and Joba Lar- 


Anti-Slavery Meetings: 
| well, of Ohio. 


} 


The Board proceeded to an elections which | J. W. WALKER & H. W. CURTIS, 
resulted in the ehoice of Col. Willian Robin- Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, 
son, Jr. as President of the Company. | will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows : 
: Proceeding to consider the choiee of a route Frilay & Saturday, Dee. Sth & 9th, at 
involving the point of divergence from the Pony, Ash, Co. 

Ohio river, it was Resolved, That the Ohio, .! . 

and Pennsylvania Rail Road shall diverge | Friday. Dee. 15th, at Meceay TramBull co. 
from the Ohio river, at, or neary the mouth of c Saturday, Dee, 16thy at Canfield, Meho- 
Jownty + 


the Big Beaver river. 
The Chief Engineer was then instructed | Monday & Teesday, Dec. [8th & F9th, a 
Augusta, Carroll €o. 
‘ Saturday & Sunday, Dec, 23rd & B4th, at 
ine : . Goirgt. 
lhe office of the Company for Peunsylva- a Ls 5 ; 
via is established at faa dn and oat for Tucwfan & Wediiesday, Dee. 26th & 27th, 
Ohio at Selem, Columbiana county. | vas Rall ¥ N veting House, (Christian.) 
hi was further resolved, by the Board, to Phorsday & Friday, Dec. 28th & 29th, at 
make the most vigorops efforts to start and Perrysville. 
prosecute the work effectively. | Saturday & Sunday. Dee. 30th & Sst, at 
‘hese proceedings setile definitely the im- New Market, Harrison Co. 


portant, and much vexed question, of the | Tuesday & Wednesday, Jan. Ind & 3rd, at 


point where this great work shall leave the (>) 4), 
line of the Ohio. ‘There will, undoubtedly, Ps 
be some disappointment felt by the special Bares & Friday, Jan. 4th & Sth, at 


friends of other rowtes; but with this excep- | . 
tion—the choice made will give general sat- | Mon@ay & ‘Tuesday, Jan. Sth & 9th, at 
isfaction. ‘The representations of Mr. Rob- | Cool Springs, Cel. Co. 

erts will go very far to confirm the wisdom | Wednesday, Jan. 10th, at Columbiana. 
of the choiee thus made. We had, for one, Friday & Saturday, Jan. 12th & 13th, at 
held and expressed a decided preference for j1yhbard, Frombull Go. Public discussion 
another route, but we yield at once tu the ma- | on the chareh question, with Eld. Barris & 


ority. 

We shall hope now to witness a prompt | 
commencement, and vigorous prosecution of 
this important improvement, which promises 


Co. 
‘Fo commence first day at eandle-light, ex- 
cept at Columbiana, which with commence at 


. . b6 o'clock, A. M. 
reat profit to our Cay and State. | id 
. : onaila a4 lest | P.S. Will FH. Roby, of utgh, please 
| send the appointment to Kail’s neighborhood, 
Tue Sooner tae Berrer.—Rhett, of South  Perrysville and New Market? 
Carolina, recently made a speech at Charles. | 
ton, in which he told the people: 





“Now you have this great question of | 
Slavery upon you; and my counsel is, as of 
yore=ineet the question at onee, and forever. | 
Have no more talk in Congress by your | 
Representatives ; but bring your power to | 


PLAIN & PASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR, 


bear direetly on tie question—not through a 
Southern Convention, whieh you cannot get, 
(and which, if pa get, may only breed con- | 
fusion and weakness in the South,) but by 
the Statesthe parties to the Constitutional | 
compact, and its }-gitimate guardians by the ; 
theory of the Constitution itself. Let the 
Southern States insuruct their Senators and re- 
quest their representatives tv leave their seals 
in Congress immediately and return home, 
should abolition, in any of its forms, prevail 
in the legislation of ess—whether in our | 
territories; the Dastrict of Columbia, or be- 
tween the States, Let the South take this) 
position~let but five States in the South 
take this position—Iet but two States, Virgi- | 
nia and South Carolina, take this position | 
and maintain it, and the Sonth is safe. Hf; 
driven to action by the aggresions of the 
North in Congress, all other steps which the - 
honor and interests of the South shall de-, 
mand will be easily assumed. Butif the 
Soath stil! sleeps inactive, snbmissive to ag- | 
preciosa no other State will maintain | 
er dignity and her rights ender the Consti- | 
tution on this great question, let Sonth Cato- | 
lina, unaided and alone, meet the contest. | 
She can force every State in the Union to | 
take sides for or against her. She can com- | 
pel the alternative-—that the rights of the 


Culling done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestout streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHORS, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oi! 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, ard 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 

TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, & 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 
C, DONALDSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a alassortme nt 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 19, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January,1918. 














South be respected or the Union di: _ 
This, in my homble opinion, ts the only 
course by which the Union can be preserved, 
or be worth preserving} and let the result be ; 
what it may, we will at least have the con- | 
solation of having made one brave, long, 
strong effort, to save ourselves from foul, ig- 
nominious, and dishonorable ruin.” 

We do wish the South would dissolve the 
Union, and have done with it; we are only 
afraid their bluster don’t mean much. We 
wish it did, we wish they would strike the | 
chain which binds us to them. We would | 
like for once in our lives to breathe free air, 
to tread on free soil, to live under a free go- 
vernment; and there are thousands, and tens 
of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, | 
that have the same longings, and the time 
will come when deeds will be the exponent 
of their wishes, Heaven speed the day. 


Tue Russian Senr.—Dr. Baird, in a lec- 
ture recently delivered in New York, says: | 

“Tf the serfs acquire wealth, they still re- 
main in bondage. One of the nobles in Mos- 
cow has a serf who is richer than his master, 
but cannot purchase his freedom because the 
noble prides himself on the richest serf in 
Russia waiting at his table.” 

In this country things are done upin a 
different style. The law declaring that all 
the slave has belongs to his master, prevents 
the Aincrican slaveholder from indulging in 
such pride as that of the Russian nobleman 
referred to; which certainly is a great bless- 
ing, seeing that humility ie a Christian 
virtue. 











A Wesrern Ratnoan.—We have never 
| known, not even in the * Right of Way” ex- 
| citement—a greater interest manitested by 

our citizens in any project than in faver of 
| than of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad. 
| A very large extra edition of yesterday morn- 
ing’s Journal was disposed of by an early 

hour. The necessity of sucha road, ite prac- 
| ticavility, and the profitable natare of the in- 


vestinent, are ably enforced in the speech of 
| Mr. Roberis.—J’ilts. Com. Jour. 
| Increase oF Vores.—The ular vole 


| sinee 1828, for President, has been as fol- 


hows: 
* Yeats. Votes. 

3828 4,162,418 
1832 1,252,298 
1836 1,501,298 
18140 2.402.658 
1844 2,702,540 

In 1948 the vote will exceed 3,000,000 











BENJAMIN BOWN, 


WHULESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Viltsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 
COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 


The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes thethud 


‘to inform the public that he still continues in 
, the well-known stand peta: Fyre y on by 


James McLeran, in the Coverlet atid Carpet 


| business, 


Directions-—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yatn at least 12 cots to the nd, 
doable and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 euts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No.7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of yarn colored 
light blue for. chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cute of No. 9 
for filling. Four No. 2, prepare of No. 6 cot- 
ton yara, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spin the woollen yaru 
uiuve or ten ents to the pound. 

Plain and figured table linen, &e. woven. 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
June 10th, 1848. 6m—148 


IMPORTANT NOTI@E. 

Peltons splendid outline Baldwin's 
wee Conan » and 
Naylor's system o baer y | Geography: 
for tae ty t Hambleton of this place. He 
is aloo prepared to give instruction to clas- 
ses, ot to individeale who wish. to of Ga 

the science of Geo- 


themselves for teachi 
rene pe as to or new, nd yon and 
where tri universa system. 
Address by letter or chudio, tain Col., 
Co., O. Oct. 6th, 1848. 
FRUIT TREES. ; 


Inc of endie TREES. hand a handsome 
ear, 


rr TRE 

Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some G Vines and Ornamental Trees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 

4] miles north-west of Salem. 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 
August 11, 1848. if 
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—— ny sagen ae, aa, — 5 ; — a 
1 r : | with rich ings, who d proud of his | and what a crop they had; and the cornstalks | had my race horses, and never went to court e, fr 
POETR Y. | MISCELLANEOUS. burthen, and ‘accomplished the ride to Mari- | made nice food for the cow, too. The mo-| without my man Bob riding behind me with piness of the lutle ones an ae 
Fa es me ey oe eS —_— a ee | eta, of fourteen miles, in about two hours; | ther dug for the treasure, sometimes, and ha- 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Ir was no curse that said to Man, 
“ Labor thy lot shall be; 
And with the sweat upon thy brow 
‘Thy hand shall nourish thee.” 
All who obey this high behest 
Blessings in it have found ; 


And health and wealth are gathered best 


By those who till the ground. 


The human frame is scarcely made 
Till toil develop form; 


And health which is not won by work 


Will hardly bide the storm. 
Or hand or brain, with plow or pen, 
May do God's will below; 


But sloth will wither hand and brain, 


And quench the spirit’s glow. 


Say not, thou lordly son of gold, 
o need for thee to wil ; 
Say not there’s nought to do, except 
by serfs wed to the soil. 


Are there not widowed hearts to cheer 


That in cold neglect ; 
And pec to guide and guard, 
And orphans to protect ? 


Are there not godlike intellecis 
Now crushed in slavish fear, 


Thy hand, thy voice, th n could raise 
Monae Wragnanee 


state of angels here 


Are there not shackled limbs to free— 


Wild passions to reclaim— 
Wild deserts and their wilder men 
Than wildest beasts to tame; 


A jarring and discordant world 
'o harmonize and bind 
Together firm with iron bands, 

1b all be of one mind ? 


Are there not friends in human shape, 


That, from the throne of Power, 
Watch, aye, lest widowed Liberty 
Reclaim her long !ost dower? 


Is not the task yet to be done 
To banish ries from votes 

B iding and directing right, 
Man from his very birth— 

To scatter Art and Science wide, 
And thus prepare the way 

For that Millennium to come, 


When Love and Truth shall sway. 


Is there not haggard, starving Want, 
That feeds itself with Crime ; 

And dread miasm in foul abodes 
That kills men ere their time; 

Are there not wrongs that every day 
The rich heap on the poor; 


Who toil and starve that heartless men 


May swell their golden store? 


Then say not, there is nought to do— 


Labor—’tis Heaven's command, 


Each in hie sphere, and soon there were 


No sorrow in the land. 


Without that toil none can be great— 


Without it none is : 
Or ever blameless forgiven 
Before his Maker stood. 


New York Tribune. 
Let’s sit down and talk together. 





BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 


Let's sit down and talk = 
Of the things of olden day, 


When we,like lambkins loosed from tether, 


Gaily tripped along the way. 


Time has touched us both with lightness, 


Leaving furrows here and there, 
And tingiog with peculiar brightness 
Silvery threads among our hair. 


Let's sit down and talk together, 


Many years away have past, 
And fair and foul bas been the weather, 


Since we saw each other last, 
Many whom we loved are living 
In a better world than this, 
And some among us still are giving 
Toil and thought for present bliss. 


Let's sit down and talk together; 


Though the flowers of youth are dead, 


Sweet ferns still grow among the heather, 
And for us their fragrance shed. 
Life has a thousand blessings in it 


Even for the man, 
For God has hid in every minute 
Something for our eyes to scan. 


"s sit down and talk together; 
we were—we now are men; 


We meet a while, but know not whether 


We shall meet to talk again ; 
chee heen fleetly 


moments when their wings 
Are fanned by breathings issuing sweetly 


From a tongue that never stings! 
To-day and To-morrow. 


a“ —_ 
Don’t tell me of to-morrow, 
Give me the man who'll sa 








Re 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow, 
There is much to do to-day, 
‘That can never be accomplished, 
‘If'we throw the hoars away ; 

moment has its duty— 

‘ho the future can foretel! t 

Then why put off to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well! 

~ Don’t tell me of to-morrow ; 
_ * *Ifwe look apon the past, 


How mach that we have left to do, 


; 
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From the Cincinnati Chi onicle. 


Blanneihasset, his Wife, & his Island. 
TUE ROMANCE OF THE Of1i0, 


In 1806, Aaron Borr was denounced, for 
attempling what in 1836, Samuel Houston 
attempted, succeeded in, and was glorified 
‘for! ‘The transitions of History—the inuta- 
| tions of opi the vacill inthe wave 
| of human society; and the tremendous roll 
jand power of that wave, as it tumbles its 
| tides over the American Continent, were ne- 

ver better illustrated in any thirty years of 
human existence! 
We do not say that the plan of Burr and 





| Houston were identical, for Bun was charg: | 


| ed with an attempt to separate the Union, aud 
, whether truly or not, can never be proven. 
| Bot in their conduct as to the attempt on the 
| Spanish or Mexican provinces, they were so 


innocent while the othe: is guilty. 
years made a most wonderful difference be- 
tween the two! In 1806, the genius of An- 
drew Jackson was limited to the banks of the 
Cumberland, but in 1936 it had taken flight 
and accompanied Houston and his squatters 


was changed, and the prudent, republican, | 
peaceful policy of Jefferson, was exchanged 
for che doctrines of Annexation and conquest, | 
of golden dreams and eagle flights beyond | 
the Sabine—beyond the Trinity—beyond the | 
Rio del Norte, even to the halis of the Mon- | 
tezuu.as, the orange-blooming land of the Az- | 
tees, and the wave-washed shores of the Pa- 
cific? Such is vaulting ambition, the circle 
of whose desires is the round globe, and all 
which it contains can hardly lionit! 

Burr, with an ambition equal to any of | 
them, and with scarcely greater crimes, was | 
far lees fortunate than the modern adven- 
turers, and might well lament that his plans, 
like his sins, were foo early fur his times !— 
His history, however, was wore various, and 
his life one of a very singular and mysterious 
interest. The chief mystery was, that the 
| world could never understand how a man, so 

eminent in ability and station, could ever be 
| so wicked! Later illustrations, however, 
_have made it perfectly credible, that one of 
the most eminent men, should also be one of 
| the worst. ‘The country is, in this respect, 
| improving in the number of moral curiosities 
| which it can present to the examination of 
| the moral Phrenologist. We wish to speak 
| of Blannerhasset and his story. “ The A- 
merican Review” for April contains a most 
interesting article on this subject, in which 
most of the facts concerning the life and fate 
of Blannerhassett, are correctly given. Burr's 
expedition has nothing about it so deeply in- 
teresting as this little episode, whose scene 
was laid on an island in the Ohio. 

Herman Blannerhaesett was one of those 
| not very ancommon men, who are weak in 
judgment, but brilliant in abilities. His wife 
was beautiful, accomplished, graceful and 
ambitious. He dealt in Philosophy and the 
Fine Arts ; she, in taste, elegance and gaiety. 
He was of an Irish family—she an Euglish. 
He was related to Emmet—she to British 
nobles. He inherited a fortune but was a re- 
publican. Not finding quite as much free- 
dom to Some he eet 
came to to and thi 
as he pleased. Soon after ne ieard of the 
beautiful Valley of the Ohio, then the El Do- 
rado of the aspiring Emigrant. He came, 
and was one of the of the thousands and 
| millions, who have come to this lovely wes- 
tern vale, to seek the Visions of Hope, and 
| realize, in part, their dreams of terrestrial 
beauty! ‘I'hey came,and what they imagin- 
ed, they made! The garden bloomed; the 
air was fragrant; philosophy and poetry dan- 
ced attendance ; grace and elegance presided, 
where ease and learning were guests; and 
in fine, that faney-colored creation of the elo- | 
quent Wirt, was all but realized. 

We said that Mr. Blannerhassett was weak 
in judgment, though possessed of shining 
qualities. This was manifested clearly 
enough, in leaving all the places in which he 
was calculated to succeed, to seek, like some 
Paul and Virginia, happiness in **Nature”— 
that is, the nature which is found in the syl- 
van retreats of a new and unsettled country. 
In such places, the men of hardy habits and 
vigorous minds, do well enough; while the 
refined and elegant are lost. Mr. Blanner- 
hassett, however, partook of the spirit of the 
last French Revolution, and wanted the “an- 

















chor of the soul,” without which human mind 
is but an unballasted, unruddered vessel, the 
sport of fickle winds and waves, 
* In common with many of the distinguished 
men of his time, he gave no evidence of that 
clear religious faith without which, there can 
be no true tin any condition of 
life. ‘The works of the French skeptics and 
enthusiasts, which were his favorites, could 
not guide his intellect to the simple truths of 
Christianity. He laid out his plan of exist- 
ence for the indulgence of every lawful plea- 
sure, but lacked those higher motives of ac- 
tion, which inspire men with firmness and 

ty. 

argaret Agnew, then Blannerhassett, was 
not overrated so much as many people think, 
mie tich coloring of poetic eloquence.— 

was, in fact, a remarkable — All 
who saw her in her prime and glory know 
that fact. 

The Review says: 

A very intelligent lady, who was familiar- 
ly acquainted with her in her best days on 
the isiand, and has since visited and seen the 
most elegant and beautiful females in the 
courts of France and England, as well as in 














; RO one who was equal to her in beauty of per- 
| son, dignity of manners, elegance of dress, 
and in short, all that is lovely and finished 
in the female person, such as she was when 
“ queen of the fairy isle.” 

She dressed in brilliant colors, and threw 
over dress, manners and style, the roseate 
hues of her own brilliant imagination. 

Marietta is fourteen miles below the island, 
and is the place where Mrs. Blannerhassett 
sought society, and purchased many of the 
supplies of the family ; for Mrs. Blannerhas- 
Sett was a business woman, as well as an ele- 
gant lady. Sometimes she rode down, and 

she wentina boat. In her eques- 
trian style, she is thus described : 

“ When she rode on horseback, her dtess 
was a fine scarlet broadcloth, ornamented 
with gold buttons, a white beaver hat, on 
which floated the graceful plumes of the os- 

of the es ae This was some- 
) changed ue or yellow, with feath- 
harmonize a 


nearly alike, that one can never be proved | 
Vhirty | 


beyond the Sabine. ‘The spirit of the drama | 


| dashing through and under the dark foliage | ving become accustomed to it, they all accom- 
of the forest trees, which then covered the | plished together quite a large piece ina short 
greater part of the distance; reminding one | 


of the gay plumage and rapid flight of some She said *sl.e knew they had not found the 
tropical bird winging its way through the | treasure yet, but she was afraid the young 
woods.” children had become tired of digging, and 


| she thought they had better go into the wocds 
and get some wild strawherries, and put into 
the last piece they had dug; it was just the 
| place to make strawberries very large, and it 
would please them; but dig on, said she, 


The manner in which Herman Blannerhas- 
| sett was beguiled of property, reputation and 
| happiness, by that artful and wiéked man, 
| Aaron Burr, is well enough known, 
| We must skip all the intermediate passa- . . 
j ges of their tives, and come to the closing | you will certain’y find the treasure yel ;" 80 
scene of this elegant woman, this bird of plea- , thé next day, the children went and brought 
‘sure just skimming through these Western | home baskets of strawberry roots, and planted 
woods, as we have seen the Paroquet illomi- | @ mice bed of them; then they dug away 
nate the verdure of the forest with the bril- | gain for the treasure. : : 
| liance of tts eolors. One day they dug a terrible hard piece of 
For a long time we could not discover what the land, and had to pull up some old tree- 
, had finally become of Mrs. Blannerhassett. | (mps and stones, &c., round a large cherry 
| The Review gives us the first intimation of | "ee behind the house, and they were very 
her end. Before, however, we attend the | tired. ‘That night a traveller came that way, 
death of Margaret Blannerhassett, read one | 2nd had to stop there over night, they lived 
verse, written by her own pen, in memory of | 8 far from any other house. As they had no 
that lovely island, when that was desolated | barn, he tied his horse to this cherry tree, 
by a ruffian mob, and she was living at Mon- | and gave him his oats out of a bag he brought 
treal, in the ruins of the past, with her flow- ont Tee an poy elit d avey — 
i ning. 
ers all withored and scattered. | allies: tb shaven bed api led. dad anatiered 
| had sprung up in the nicely-dug ground, and 








* The blackening fire has swept through her 


Washington city, says that she has beheld | 


| or other ; meantime, 











ers to . She pertect 
trian, always ridiog a very spitited berse, 


wis, 
But furious drowns in one o’ecwhelming 


rave 
Thy allowed haunts, it watered as a slave. 
Drive on, destructive flood; and ne'er again 
On that devoted Isle let man remain. 


Too many blissful moments there I've known; 
‘Too many hopes have there met their de- 
cay: 
Too many feelings now forever gone, 
‘To wish that thou would’st e’er again dis- 


play 
The joyful coloring of thy prime array!— 
Buried with thee, let them remain a blot, 
Wiih thee, their sweets, their bitterness for- 
got.” 


We believe there is yeta cabin or two on 
the island, and cornfields where the gardens 
stood. But the palace of Fancy, the home 
of Philosophy, of Beauty and Grace, will be 
reared no more! Burr and Jefferson finish- 





ed the scene. 

Must we relate the last days of Margaret | 
Agnew? Providence has furnished mankind | 
with many lessons, but few more remarkable | 
or instructive than this. We close with the 
words of the Review, which are apt and touch- 
ing. 

“The reverses in this accomplished wo- | 
man’s fortune, and in that of her amiable hus- | 
band, illustrate the uncertainties of human 
life,and unfold the mysterious doings of Pro- 
vidence with the children of men. | 

More than forty years have passed away | 
since these events were transacted, and not | 
a vestige now remains of the splendid and 
happy home of Herman and Margaret Blan- | 
nerhassett. All nay passed away like the. 
vision of a pleasant dream; while the thou- | 
sands of passengers who travel up and down 
the Ohio in steamboats, still eagerly inquire 
after, and gaze upon ‘the Island of Blanner- 
hassett,”’ with wonder and delight.” 





Fiom the Reflector and Watchman. 
The Hidden Treasure. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


BY MRS. T. P. 


SMITH. | 

“A fairy tale, oh, mother!” exclaimed se- | 
veral little voices at once,as Mrs. J. took her | 
Seat at the accustomed hour, to tell the chil- | 
dren a story. ** Now, mother, do tell us a! 
fairy tale; everybody says they are the most | 
entertaining, and you know when Cousin M. 
sent Mary Howitt’s fairy tales, she said fairy | 
tales were quite fashionable.” + Well,” said | 
the mother, “1 had as lief tell a fairy tale as | 
any other, but first tell me what you think is | 
the meaning of ‘fairy.’*’ One replied, *beau- | 
tiful being;’ another ‘did not know;’ but the | 
eldest boy said, he thought fairies were ‘im- | 
aginary beings. ‘Taking that for a defini- | 
pe a mother then began the fairy tale | 
ca 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


One evening, %s a poor man and his wife, 
with five or six children, were sitting at the 
door of their cottage, one of the children said, 
** Oh, father, how poor we are! I do wisha 
good fairy would come and tell us where we 
might find a great treasure. 1 guess 1 would 
not sit all day idle any more, and have so lit- 
tle to eat.”’ No sooner said than donema 
beautiful woman, with radiant countenance, 
stood before them, who said, * Liule boy, 1 | 
heard your wish, aud if you will obey my di- 
rections, you may find a great treasure,”— 
Then, turning to the man, she said, “ A trea- 
sure lies hid in your grounds; if you will 
seek for it, you will find, and may have it; it 
is not three feet from the surface either; be- 
gin cee Hy ie dig. Sor it.” She then went 
away. e children cla their hands for 
joy, and the man and reaper ‘heady 
credit qe — ng they y 
such a thing, y were ver bee | 
though the man had a large track of, land, 
was uncultivated, yielded nothing, barely 
turage for a poor cow, which afforded 1 
almost the only sure nourishment they had. 
They were poor, idle, discontented 
and the children half starved; so to be sufe 
they were glad enough to hear the fairy’s 
words, and could hardly wait till the next 
morning to begin todig. They were up with 
the sun; those that could get shovels d 
with them, those that could not, worked wi 
their hands. Ina few days they had duga 
considerable of a place over, and several times 
they thought they had come upon the trea- 
sure, but it was only stones: they went on 
so for several weeks, but had not found the 
treasure. 

One night, as they sat at the door, the beau- 
tiful fairy again appeared. “ Well,” said 
she, “you haven"t found the treasure yet !— 
No matter, dig away, "Il find it some time 
+. Goodman, you must 
not let these little folks starve; get some corn, 
throw into that patch you have dog, and have 
some corn growing. I'll come again by and 
by—dig away, you'll find the treasure ;” 80 

went away. 

“That's a capital idea,” said the 
(Goodman,) “I'll get some corn, cod 
there to-morrow.” So he did, and as they 
dog for the treasure, it pleased them to see 


|i wonder and joy. 


+ —$__-___ 





how soon the corm sprung up, and ripened, 


halls, | they had @ little field of oats! ‘This pleased 
The winds fly whistling through them, and | Ms’ Goodman very ae aa when ihe good 
| No pita ro Be deniauiendiieeeee fairy next appeared, he told her of it. ‘ Oh, 


yes,” ehe said, ** it would be a good plan to 
pli: something in each place as you dig it,” 
: ic next time she came she would 

me geeds for them. So they had an- 
other object for which to dig, beside the find- 
ing of the treasure—to see the things grow- 


ing. 
The was as good as her word, and brought 
the seeds, ood they had dug so well they 
could plant a great many melons and other 
nice things which they never had before in 
their lives; and the soil was so good, and 
had been so nicely dug and turned over for 
the treasure, that the plants grew so rapidly 
and ripened so soon, that the next time she 
came she told them they had better stop dig- 
ging a while, just till they could take care of 
the vats, strawberries, melons and other 
things. ‘I'bey had eaten as much of them 
as they wanted all the season, and sold some 
to the nearest houses, and now Mr. Goodman 
said they would go next week to the nearest 
market-town with the rest. So they went. 
The market people said the strawberries were 
the largest they had ever seen, and their mel- 
ons brought the highest price; and the mother 
surprised them all by showing a cheese she 
had made from the milk of their cow, which 
had yielded twice as much, having had bet- 
ter feed. ‘The three youngest children had 
carried each two baskest of strawberries, (the 
baskets they made of willow twigs,) while 
the elder ones and their father were loaded 
with melons, pears, beans, corn, &c., and 
When they had sold them and come out of 
the town on their way home, a happier fami- 
ly never was seen. ‘They all had a handful 
of money they had earned themselves! When 
they got home they sat round a table, and 
puting all their money upon it, sat looking 
‘They had never seen su 
much in all their lives before; they were so 
pleased, they had quite forg the 

they had dug so hard and so long for, till the 

ity put her head tn at the door. 

*Ilow beautiful your farm looks!” said 
she, “and your cherry tree will bear bushels 
Or nice cherries next season, now you have 
dug away all those stones and stumps from 
the roots. See how it is branching out! and 
what have you here?” looking on the table. 
« Money! silver! dollars! Ab!” said she, 
«did I not tell you there was a hidden trea- 
sure in your ground, that you would certainly 
find, if you dug for it? this heap of money is 
the least part of the treasure you have found 
by digging. 

c Now healthy you all have become! 
how industrious and useful your children 
have become—how hopeful and happy yoo 
all are! Look at your farm now, where was 
nothing but stumps and stones before you 





| dug, is now a garden and fields! Yes, you 


have found more than one treastre—and now 
should you like to know my name? I am 
ealled * Industry, or the Poor Man’s Fairy.’ 
I always know and tell where a treasure is, 
to all—children, even, if they will listen to 
my voice and words; adieu, adieu,” and she 
kissed her hand and disappeared, leaving 
them still looking at ‘he treasure they had 
found. 

The children thought this was such a nice 
fairy tale, and called so clamorously for an- 
other, that Mrs. S-——— told them she would 
think of another for the next evening, and if 
the young folks who read this, like it, she 
will write the next down for them. 


The Brokendown Politician. 


The moral contained in the following trath- 
ful sketch may bring some consolation to the 
dejected spirits of our disappointed politi- 
cians, and serve as a warning to those whom 
success may lure into the dangerous field of 
political ambition. 

Happening in Recorder Baldwin's Courta 
few days ago, just as his honor was getting 





through his usual list of vagrants, peace- 


and petty larceners, our notice was 
attracted by the piteous entreaty of an elder- 
ly individual who stood in the dock and ear- 
nestly beg, his honor to let him off this 
time, promising that the “old man would 
never trouble him again.” 

“And who are you pray?” inquired his 
honor with his customary phlegm. : 

Judging by the looks of the prisoner, it 
was not animpertinentioquiry. His appear- 
ance was quite that of an * old sinner.” His 
face, though not devoid of intelligence and a 
certain on of gentility,was bloated and 
seasoned with all the marks of along course 
of dissipation and destitution. His eye did 
not, altogether, lack the lustre that betoken- 
ed the spirit of a man, and he still possessed 
the ense of manner, tinged with maudlinism, 
and the bearing of a broken down gentleman. 
An old seedy blue cloth coat covered a shirt- 
less body, whilst a braceless pair of black 
pants, that had seen better days, scarcely 
protected his nether limbs from the pitiless 
pelting of the storm. 

oo Who am 1, honey?” responded this for- 
lorn individual; “don’t you know the old 
man, or ate you ashamed to recognize him 
iv bis present plight? I’ve been a greater 
man in my day than you, honey, will ever 
be in yours. I was in the Legislature of 
North Carolina when Nat Macon wasa mem- 
ber of it, and I eee rt 
Senate of that old State; and I reckon if I 
had ever tried, I could have been Gov'nor or 
Congressman. 1 used to drive my carriage, 


time ; and scon the good fairy appeared again. | 





a gold band around his hat.” 

“And what has brought you down so 
low ?”’ inquired his honor. 

* Politics, sir. 
whiskey ; but whiskey was only one of the 
effects, not the cause of my downfall. When 
l entered upon the ‘state my father left me, 
which was quite a snug property, | was a 
moral and industrious young man ; but, un- 
fortunately [ had a law suit that carried me 
frequently to court, and there I met some 
jolly fellows, who invited me to drink with 
them, and there, too, I got to talking politics | 


and hearing speeches, and finally the boys | 


persuaded me I had the gift of speaking, and 

made mount the stump. And so, when 1! 
once got on the political track, you couldn't | 
any more stop me, than you could stop a lo- | 
comotive with your big toe. I became very 

popular—that cost me all my fortune; 1 be- | 
cime a provincial legislator—that eost me all | 
my morality and good habits; and, finally, | 
from a great politician I became a gambler— | 
a dronkard—and now | am here, a houseless | 


vagrant, in the doek with the very vilest of : 
this wicked city.”’ | 
*Itis all trae; alas! too true.”’ remarked | 
a lawyer in court, “| knew Colonel B—| 
when he still occupied a high position in| 
North Carolina; he was one of the most pro- 
minent men of his time.” 

** You can go,” remarked the Recorder.— 
And the old man hobbled out of the dock 
and went off, not knowing, as he said, whi- 
ther to direct his tottering steps—a melan- 
choly example of the dangers which beset 
the path of those who abandon the peaceful 
pursuits of private, to engage in the corrupt- 
ing’ scenes of political life—New Orleans 
Delia, Nov. 10, 


Water Cure in China. 





Many of the operations in cases of fracture 
present a strange mixture of folly and sense, 
proceeding from their ideas of the internal 
structure of the human body conflicting with 
those which common sense and experience 
teach them are necessary. Father Ripa’s 
description of the treatment he underwent to 
prevent the ill effects of a fall will serve as 
an illustration. Having been thrown from 
his horse and left fainting in the street, he 
was carried into a house, where a surgeon 
soon visited him. ‘He made me sit up in 
bed, placing near me a large basin filled with 
water, in which he put a thick piece of ice 
to reduce it to a freezing point. Then strip- 
ping me to the waist,.he made me stretch 
my neck over the basin, while he contintued 
fera good while to pour the water on my 
neck with acup. The pain caused by this 
cperation upon those nerves which take their 
rise from the pia mater was so great and in- 
sufferrable that it seemed to me unequalled, 
but he said it would stanch the blood and 
restore me to my senses, which was actually 
the case, furina short time my sight be- 
came clear and my mind resumed its powers. 
He next bound my head with a band drawn 
tight by two men who held the ends, while 
he struck the intermediate parts vigorously 
with a piece of wood, which shook my head 
violently, and gave me great pain. This he 
said was to set the brain, which he supposed 
had heen displaced, and it is true that after 
the second operation my head felt more free. 

A third operation was now performed, dur- 
ing which he made me, still stripped to the 
waist, walk in the open air supported by two 
persons; and while thus walking he unex- 
pectedly threw a basin of freezing cold water 
over my breast. As this caused me io draw 
my breath with great vehemence, and as iny 
chest had been injured by the fall, it may 
easily be imagined what where my suffer- 
ings under this infliction; but I was consol. 
ed by the information, that if any rib had 
been dislocated, this sudden and hard breath- 
ing would restore it to its natural position.— 
The next proceeding was not less painful and 
extravagant. ‘The operator made me sit on 
the ground, and assisted by two men, held a 
cloth upon my mouth and nose till I was al- 
most suffucuted. * This,” said the Chinese 

pius, * by ing a violent heaving 
of the chest, will force back any rib that may 
have been dislocated.” ‘The wound in my 
head not being deep, he healed it by stuffing 
it with burnt cotton. He then ordered that | 
should continue to walk much, supported by 
two persons, that I should not sit long, nor 
be allowed to sleep till ten o'clock at night, 
at which time I should eata little thin rice 
soup. He assured me that these walks in 
the air,,while fasting, would prevent the 
blood from settling upon the chest, where it 
might corrupt. ‘These remedies, though bar- 
barous and excruciating, cured me so com- 
pletely, that in seven days I was able to re- 
sume my journey.” 


Diet of Children. 


The other day we observed an infant seven 
months old, sitting on its mother’s lap, 
munching away ata rich currant cake. 

“Is it right for your child to eat such 
things?’ we inquired. ‘ Will it not burt 
him?” 

“ Hart him!” replied the mother; “ why, 
he eats almost everything. And he has ne- 
ver yet choked on anything.” 

It was true the child was not yet choked, 
though it seemed to us very doubtfnl how 
long even that catastrophe might be averted. 
But it was equally true, as its dull, heavy 
eyes and pale cheeks too plainly showed that 
this “eating everything" was sowing the 
seeds of constant ill health, if not of early 
death. ; ; 

In too many families the diet of the chil- 
dren appears to be regulated on this princi- 
ple, “it does not choke, therefore it does not 
hort them.”” And the little creatures are al- 
lowed to eat, indiscriminately, whatever they 
please, unrestrained by their injudicious pa- 
rents. We would like to direct the atten- 
tion of mothers who act on this system, to 
the following remarks, which we find in an 
English paper. ‘hey are worthy of consi- 
deration: . 

“The finest children I have seen in the 
United States were fed mostly upon bread, 
milk, eggs. and poultry. If parents would 
feed their children in this way, giving them 
little or no animal food, they would not be 
so liable to ear mea contagious 
disorders be so fatal as are now, owing 
to the excessive ase of animal food, and par- 

i } =e 
“len Lal reflection on the t, and, 
in many cases, mistaken indulgence, indu- 
ces mothers to refrain from regulating the 
diet of their children. They may rest assar- 
ed that a little proper attention to this point, 
will greaily promote the health, and, as a 














| 
Some people say it was 


guidance and care.—Christian Chronicle. 


The chiefest properties of wisdom are, to 
be windful of things past, careful for things 


present, and for things to come.—Sir W. Ha- 
leigh. 


_When a man has once gotten a habit of 
virtue, all his actions are equal. 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL, 
FOR THE SESSION, 


Tue time is already at hand, when, accor- 
ding to the requirements of the Constitution 
of Ohio; the Representatives of the People 
will assemble at the Capitol, four the annual 
transaction of such business as the publie ex- 
igencies may require. Questions of mo- 
ment, affecting the interests of the State and 
of the People, will engage the attention of 
the Legislature, and impart lively and las- 
ting interest to the whole community. As 
a means of gratifying this interest, the 
prietors of the Ohio State Journal, will be 
prepared to render a prompt and faithful ac- 
count of the daily transactions of the Gener- 


al Assembly, as they shall transpire. ‘To do 
this, a great expense on their part will be 
neocessarily incurred. 

In liew of the ugnal indefinite mode of sub- 
scribing fur the session, without regard to its 
duration, we propose to supply th who 
may choose to patronize our press, with the 
Ohio State Journal for the period of three 
months, commencing with the first Monday 
in December, at one-fourth the price of the 
regular annual subscription. This period 
will in all probability embrace more than the 
term of the Legislative Session, and will 
continue during the entire session of Con- 
gress. 

For a reimbursement of the large outlays 
which we must necessarily inear to carry out 
this arrangement, we look with cenfidence 
for an enlarged and liberally sustained cireu- 
lation of our paper; and we ask of those into 
whose hands this prospectus may fall~and 
especially of scch as favorably appreciate 
our labors in upholding and ys Be. g the 
Whig cause for which our fathers were con- 
tent tu labor—to aid us in procuring sub- 
scriptions, and forwarding the pay. As the 
State Journal relies for support exclusively 
upon the patronage of a discerning pudlic, 
and is in no way connected with the State 
Printing, it becomes unavoidably necessar’ 
asa prudential means of self-preservation, 
that subscriptions for less than a year should 
be paid invariably in advance. 

A crisis is at hand in the affairs of the 
State of Ohio. The People have, in the 
usual manner, choser their Representatives. 
But inesome instances the Clerks of Courts 
have taken upon them to place themselves, in- 
stead of the people and the laws, and b 
their one act of assumed authority, to 
tute bers of the G | Assembly, in 
derogation of both the laws of the land . and 
of the popular will! We are prepared to 
see persons thus furnished with credentials, 
present themselves at the bar of the House, 
and claim to be recognized as members of 
the General Assembly! We are prepared to 
see these fraudulent and countertolt claims 
zealously sustained by the unscrupulous lea- 
ders of a thoroughly organized » and 
the acts of those leaders defended ey a reck- 
less and mercenary press. It is the 
and bounden duty of the sovereign people, to 
vindicate the laws, and to protect and defend 
the Constitution, as it was framed and trans- 
mitted to them by their fathers. It remains 
to be seen whether the Ark of our political 
Covenant is to be committed to the ruthless 
hands of factionists and disorganizes, or pre- 
served sacred and inviolate. And while 
questions of such magnitude and vitality are 
pending, it behoves the people to keep con- 
stant vigils, 





TERMS. 


Daily for 3 months - - - - 
‘Tri-Weekly ** - + + - © = 
Weekly TF 6 @ wiikey, g: 6 


0 Persons who may interest themselves 
by procuring five subscribers and forwarding 
the pay, shall be entitled to a single copy.— 
And Editors in this State, by giving three 
successive insertions and sending a copy 
marked, will be entitled to a Daily exchange. 

THRALL & REED. 
Columbus, Nov. 13, 1848. 
we 


Agents for the “ Bugle.” 


$2,00 
1,00 
50 








See . 


OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I 
Johnson. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jaeob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springhere Ira Thomas. 
3 


. icholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brocke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Sap 4 a areeneee 
e town; Rut ope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester % Roads; H. W. Cartie. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
J. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner, 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Keonomy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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